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29)OW that a thousand years have elapsed since the death 
NAB) of Alfred, one of the greatest of our kings, it is natural 


& since that event and the present time, and to contrast 
that age with this. The comparison is one which may 
fairly fill us, as good patriots, with honest and justifiable pride, and 
with good cause for rejoicing and thankfulness. In the year 878, 
Alfred, with a small band of men, had retreated to the isle of 
Athelney, whilst nearly all the rest of England was subject to the 
power of the Norse invaders. Now the British dominions include 
India, Canada, and a federated Australia; and we are looking 
forward to a time when they will also include a united and peaceful 
South Africa. In 897, Alfred was rebuilding and strengthening 
the English navy, to enable it to repel the Norsemen. Now the 
British navy knows no superior, and is familiarly known in every 
sea. In Alfred’s time, the English language, of which I have now 
to speak, was unknown to all but the inhabitants of England and 
a small part of Scotland. Now it is more widely spoken than 
any other. 
Of all human labours, there are surely few things more satisfac- 
tory than good honest work, undertaken for the benefit of our 
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fellow creatures, and in particular for the good of our country. 
Alfred’s example is a splendid one for all time, and to his fellow- 
countrymen in particular. He worked steadily, unselfishly, and 
wisely for England’s welfare, and we can hardly doubt that he did 
so in faith and with good hope for the future; but it is quite 
impossible that he could have foreseen the mighty results that were 
to accrue from his honest endeavours, seconded by successors who 
followed his examples. When, with undaunted courage, he rallied 
his little band of men, and taught them how to subdue the Danes, 
he could never have guessed that British soldiers would shatter the 
power of Napoleon, conquer India and Canada, and advance to 
victory in almost every part of the world. When he rebuilt his 
little navy, making his new vessels, in the words of the Chronicle, 
so that they were “ shapen neither like the Frisian nor the Danish 
vessels, but so as it seemed to him they would be most efficient,” 
he could never have guessed that Nelson would almost utterly 
destroy the combined fleets of France and Spain, and thus gain 
the supremacy of the seas. And when he set himself to revive 
learning in England by superintending translations (from Latin 
into the vernacular language) of the Ecclesiastical History of 
“The Venerable Bede,” the History of Orosius, the Pastoral Care 
of Pope Gregory the Great, and the Consolation of Philosophy of 
Boethius, he could never have guessed that the language which he 
thus fostered would predominate in a new continent, the very 
existence of which was unknown till six hundred years afterwards. 

The history of the English language is one of the most fascina- 
ting and inexhaustible of all subjects, yet the number of students 
who have even an elementary knowledge of it is remarkably small. 
I know of nothing more surprising than this singular fact. The 
history of English is just the one thing which hardly any school- 
boy knows. Very often he can tell you the difference between one 
ancient Greek dialect and another, and can explain how the speech 
of Herodotus or Homer differs from that of Thucydides; but to 


discriminate between the English of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
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and that of Barbour’s story of King Robert the Bruce is wholly 
beyond him. He can translate a piece of Cicero or Livy, but can 
make nothing of a sentence in King Alfred’s own words. Just as 
the schoolboy is taught to look with reverence upon every Latin 
and Greek sentence, so is he, in only too many instances, left to 
his own devices as regards his native tongue. When he grows up, 
he often remains of opinion that the only languages worthy of 
study are those which are commonly called “classical,” obviously 
with the view of prejudicing learners against all others. Yet even 
in the teaching of that most useful and indispensable language 
called Latin, the most lamentable habit still prevails, of carefully 
suppressing all reference to the spoken sounds of the language, and 
even of encouraging the belief that the Romans in the time of 
Cesar took their pronunciation from the English inhabitants of 
London in the twentieth century. Any attempt to insist upon the 
true facts of the case is commonly sneered at, questioned, dis- 
couraged, and ultimately rejected; and all in order to save us from 
the trouble of learning a few sounds that seem strange to us; an 
effort which might cost a stupid man the sacrifice of a whole week, 
and a docile and clever man the sacrifice of about half-an-hour. 
No one cares to listen to, or even to admit, the argument that an 
exact knowledge of the Roman pronunciation of ancient Latin is 
the key to the pronunciation of every European language that 
uses a Latin alphabet. Yet unless you know that the Latin ¢ was 
pronounced as & even before ane or an i, and the Latin long i like 
the English ee, you will never understand why it is that the Welsh 
word for “dog,” though it is spelt cz, is pronounced like the English 
key. And, what is much more to my present purpose, you will 
never really understand the relationship between the spelling and 
the pronunciation of modern English, until you have learnt what 
our pronunciation was like in the time of Alfred, and realise that 
the spelling of Anglo-Saxon, as it is called, was due to the employ- 
ment of Latin symbols, the significations of which were, in the first 
instance, regulated by the pronunciation that prevailed in ancient 
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Rome. I do most fervently hope that one of the subjects intro- 
duced in this twentieth century will be the study of phonetics, 
including the history of the adaption of written symbols to spoken 
sounds. Whenever this is done, the study of languages will enter 
upon a new phase, and all will be brightness and light and know- 
ledge where at present there is a dense and most discreditable 
gloom. 

I have just mentioned the word “Anglo-Saxon.” Let me 
endeavour to explain what that word, as now employed by philo- 
logists, really means. 

It reminds us of one of the most material differences between 
the English of Alfred’s time and of the present day, viz., a 
difference in the dialect. To make the whole matter clear, let me 
first of all enumerate what these chief differences are. 

The chief points, then, in which Alfred’s English differed from 
our own are these: 

(1) There is a difference in the dialect employed. 

(2) There have been great changes in the pronunciation. 

(3) There have been great, yet wholly inadequate, changes in 

the spelling. 

(4) There have been great simplifications in the grammar, 
including one of much importance, viz., the abolition of 
grammatical gender and the substitution for it of what 
may be called logical gender. 

(5) There has been a great enlargement of the vocabulary by 
the admission of foreign words, accompanied by the loss 
of some good words of native origin. 

Each of these points is of importance, and might easily occupy 

a lecture by itself; hence it will be understood that I can only 
attempt to deal with each point in the briefest possible manner ; 
omitting a large number of proofs and illustrations that might 
easily be so multiplied as to fill a book. Indeed, I have already 
written three books on the general subject of English etymology, 
and compiled three dictionaries that give the main results. 
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1.—And first, as to the question of piaLect. In the time of 
Alfred there were four well-marked main dialects, all of which 
came down into the Middle English period, i.e., the period of the 
Ormulum, and Robert of Brunne, and Chaucer, and Barbour, 
and have their representatives even at the present day. Speaking 
geographically, these main dialects are the Northern, the Midland, 
the Southern, and the Kentish. If we include the last of these 
under the title of Southern, we may reduce the number to three, 
without going very far astray. Briefly, then, we may speak of 
three main dialects, Northern, Midland, and Southern; and we 
may express the difference between Alfred’s English and our own 
by saying that his dialect was Southern, whilst ours is Midland, 
or, to be more particular, the variety of it called East Midland. 
These three dialects existed, as I have said, in Alfred’s time, 
but they are generally denoted by different names. The Old 
Northern is usually called Northumbrian, as being spoken to the 
North of the Humber. Of this widely-spread dialect, which in 
Chaucer’s time was spoken as far north as Aberdeen, the speech 
generally called Lowland Scotch or Scots, or briefly Scottish, is a 
variety. If you call it Northumbrian, you must include Aberdeen ; 
and if you choose, as many do, to call it Lowland Scotch, you 
must include Yorkshire. It is often forgotten that the Tweed 
was a political boundary only. The Northumbrian dialect at first 
took the lead, viz., in the eighth century; again, and at a much 
ater date, viz., in the fifteenth century, and at the beginning of 
he. sixteenth century, the best poetry appeared in Lowland Scotch. 
he fact of the supremacy of Northumbrian in the eighth century 
s one of much importance; for these Northumbrians were mainly 
ngles, and their dialect was Anglian or English, as distinguished 
rom Saxon or Wessex. In consequence of this early literary 
upremacy, the name ‘‘ English” was so extended as to include the 
Midland and Southern ros ance and the whole country was named 
* England” or the land of the Angles. 
Unfortunately, Northumbria was so exposed to the attacks of the 
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Danes and Norsemen that this early literature nearly all perished, 
and the other dialects rose into a more eminent position. From 
goo to 1200 nearly all the best literature is in the Southern dialect, 
the Wessex dialect of Alfred himself, the dialect of Devon and 
Somersetshire, of Wiltshire and Berkshire and Dorsetshire, of 
Hampshire and Sussex. And this is the dialect that is now tech- 
nically called “‘ Anglo-Saxon,” though it is by no means a good 
name for it, seeing that it is almost wholly Saxon, and hardly 
Anglian at all; and this is why many scholars prefer to call it 
West-Saxon. But the extraordinary part of the matter is that this 
Saxon or non-Anglian dialect was actually also called Englisk by 
those who spoke it; Alfred himself, in his short preface to his 
translation of Boethius, twice uses the word Englisc to signify the 
language in which he was writing. It shows that all the dialects 
were well understood to belong to the same general language. 

The Midland dialect, before the conquest, is generally called 
Mercian or Old Mercian, as it was spoken in the Mercian or 
Midland district. There are some rather scanty specimens of this 
old dialect extant, but it is a pity that they are not more numerous, 
seeing that this was the dialect that finally came to the front, and 
has there remained. It has been well in evidence ever since the 
year 1200, appearing in two main divisions, the West-Midland 
and the East-Midland; and ever since the year 1400 the East- 
Midland has been in great and ever-increasing vogue. The rise of 
it was inevitable, because the Midlanders could understand both 
Northern and Southern, and it thus became the common dialect 
which all could make out, though the Southerner could not under- 
stand the Northerner ; and | suppose that, even at the present day, 
a Hampshire peasant has more in common, as regards dialectal 
expressions, with a peasant from Cambridgeshire than with one from 
Yorkshire or Cumberland. This famous Midland dialect was 
separated from the Southern by the river Thames. The old city 
of London lay to the north of the river, and so did Oxford and 
Cambridge. In these three main resorts of men from all parts of 
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England, the same dialect was in chief use; and this fact finally 
settled the question as to the dialect to be used in the famous 
literary works of the sixteenth century. This, then, is the first 
point to be noted; that the standard modern English arose out of 
the East-Midland dialect, whilst the literary English of Alfred’s 
time was of a Southern character. The Court is now held in 
London, though it was then held in Winchester. 

If the Southern dialect had prevailed, the present tense plural 
of verbs would now end in eth, and it would be everywhere 
correct to employ such a sentence as “ Manners maketh man.” 
But, as matters stand, we now think it more correct to say make, 
according to the East-Midland idiom. 

2.—The second point is that, in the course of a thousand years, 
great changes have taken place in the pronunciation ; a proposition 
which is true, to some extent, of all the other languages in Europe. 
Of these, the two which have changed most are English and 
French; and one result is that, in both these languages, the 
spelling by no means accords with the pronunciation. In both, 
the forms at present in use frequently represent the sounds of 
words as they were pronounced several centuries ago. In par- 
ticular, the sounds of the vowels have so greatly changed that 
only one of our English long vowels, the second one (e), is a 
pure vowel at the present day ; all the rest have become diphthongs. 
In Anglo-Saxon the sounds of the five principal long vowels were 
the same as in Latin and Italian, viz., a, e, i, 0, 4 (pronounced as in 
Italian). But the old @ (ah) is now e (ei), being pronounced like 
the diphthong e¢7 in eight and vein. ‘The old ¢ is now pronounced 
like the e¢ in feet, which is a pure vowel indeed, but not the same 
one as at first. The old i, once like i in machine, is now the 
diphthong heard in dite, not far removed from the ai in Isaiah. 
The old 0, once a pure long 0, has now a slight after-sound of x, 
thus producing the diphthong written as ow in know. The old x, 
once the w in ru/e, is now usually a diphthong when not preceded 
by an 7, as in mute or tune. At the same time, changes too 
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numerous to be here noticed have taken place in the sounds of 
the consonants. One of the most extraordinary of such changes 
is that the old Anglo-Saxon guttural sound of the medial 4, 
though still represented in our spelling by gi, is either lost (chiefly 
after a long vowel) as in plough, bough, dough, high, sigh, and the 
like; or else is exchanged for f (chiefly after a short vowel) as in 
rough, and tough, and enough. The sound in Anglo-Saxon was 
that of the German ch in nicht or Nacht; and there can be no 
doubt that it perished because the Normans, though they were 
determined to learn English, disliked this sound and wholly failed 
to master it. The chief reason why modern English spelling is a 
complete riddle to all but a few students is that modern English- 
men are, as a rule, wholly ignorant of the pronunciation of Latin, 
of Anglo-Saxon, of Anglo-French, and of Middle English. Asa 
rule, they do not even know that our spelling has a history; and 
all that they can do is to try to ignore the facts. The strange 
thing is that they very often feel no interest in the subject, and 
look upon it, sometimes, with undeserved contempt. To know 
all about the correct placing of Greek accents, or the quantities of 
Latin vowels, is respectfully recognised as a mark of scholarship ; 
but to feel any interest in the history of our native language is 
often regarded as a superfluous meddling with matters of purely 
antiquarian interest, such as is only pardonable in an enthusiast. 
Yet some of the results are certainly curious. To take an ex- 
ample, we actually pronounce go as “go,” but if we double the 
symbol, by writing two o’s instead of one, we no longer prolong 
the o-sound, but employ quite a different one; so that whilst 
writing 400 or soon with two o’s, we pronounce them so that 
the long vowel has become like the long u in ru/e. One would 
think that a fact so singular would excite curiosity; but fashion 
steps in, proclaiming that the study of English is useless or vulgar, 
for, after all, it is merely our native language; and only the classics 
can confer “ culture.” 

Once more, we spell oak with oa, and broke with o, and no one 
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cares. It is looked upon as a meaningless eccentricity. But if any- 
one should dare to say, then let us by all means disregard it, and 
spell both words alike, the cry is immediately raised that the 
spelling is sacred, and must be kept up in the interests of etymology. 
The retort is obvious, that in that case the etymological meaning of 
such spellings ought to be studied. But no; Englishmen will not 
do that either. They are only satisfied with their spelling as long 
as they feel that they must helplessly acquiesce in it. They refuse 
to change it, and they equally refuse to understand it. Let us all 
learn it by rote, like parrots, is the parrot-cry heard around us; 
and with that we are commonly content. 

But let us look for a moment at such words as they were used 
by Alfred. Instead of oak, he pronounced it @ (ahk); whilst 
instead of dSroke, he used the full form drocen, pronounced nearly 
as brokken, with a short o, that has since been lengthened and made 
closer in sound with a light after-sound of uw. So in other cases, we 
shall usually find that the modern oa corresponds to Anglo-Saxon @; 
as in rad, a road; wad, woad; gad, a goad; fade, a toad; aéan, 
oats; gat,a goat; bat, a boat; sa@pe, soap; Jam, loam; fam, 
foam; A/af, a loaf. 

Again, we write the verb to hea/, with an ea, but the substantive 
heel with double e. This is because the words, though now sounded 
alike, were once sounded differently ; and even to this day, it is 
not uncommon to hear in Ireland a distinction made between sea, 
pronounced say, and the verb to see. “lhe words now spelt with 
ea, had once a very “open” sound of the vowel, and often appear 
in Anglo-Saxon with long @, as distinguished from long e; the 
sound of the former being much more “open.” Or again, we 
find a like distinction made between the Anglo-Saxon éa and Zo, 
the former producing the modern ea, and the latter the modern ee; 
as in Zast, east; /éaf, leaf; stream, stream; déan, bean; and, on 
the other hand, 4a, a bee; threo, three; /réo, free; séo, 1 see; 
déop, deep; cnéo, knee. These examples must serve, for the 
present, to illustrate some changes in our pronunciation. 
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3-—Thirdly, there have been great, yet wholly inadequate, 
changes in our spelling. 

The usual idea current amongst Englishmen, due to an almost 
total ignorance of the subject, is that the spelling of old English is 
lawless and worthless. But all depends upon the date. Of course 
the spelling of modern English is hopeless enough, but it differs 
very little from that of the sixteenth century, when it was to a 
large extent phonetic, but by no means accurate or careful. The 
spelling of the fifteenth century is not much better, and it is often 
from this spelling, as seen in old printed books, that some people 
form their notions. But when we get back to the manuscripts of 
the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries, the case is greatly altered. 
Many manuscripts are carefully spelt upon true phonetic principles, 
so that it is often perfectly easy to read them rightly, and to pro- 
nounce the words as they were meant to be pronounced, in 
accordance with the symbols employed. This certainly cannot be 
done in the case of modern English, where the same symbol means 
two or three different things, so that children have to be informed 
that, whilst go rhymes with so, do rhymes with soo; and that, whilst 
toe rhymes with go, shoe rhymes with do. In this particular, Alfred’s 
English was immensely superior to our own. When an Anglo- 
Saxon word is properly written down, there is only one way in 
which it can be pronounced. The spelling was phonetic; that is 
to say, a particular symbol meant a particular sound, and no other. 
The sound might vary according to what precedes or follows the 
symbol; but if the whole word is placed before you, there is no 
ambiguity. This is, of course, the principle upon which the excel- 
lent Latin alphabet was originally founded, a principle still pre- 
served in some modern languages; as for instance, in Welsh. 
Englishmen often try to raise a silly laugh over Welsh spelling, in 
entire ignorance of the fact that it is immeasurably superior to 
their own. The only doubtful letters in Welsh are e, u, and y; 
there is never the slightest doubt as to the meaning of the symbols 
for the consonants. You have only to realise that we must not 
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judge them by modern English standards, and they are then easily 
learnt. It does not matter that the sound of 00 in dot is written 
in Welsh as w. What does matter is, that this Welsh symbol w 
should never mean anything else; and it never does, unless when 
it is shortened to the sound of 00 in good, which is of no great 
consequence. We do far worse things than that. 

After the Norman conquest, our manuscripts continued to be 
spelt phonetically, that is to say, correctly, for some time. But, 
as time went on, many of the scribes were Normans, who had been 
trained to write French, and they revised our spelling for us, 
introducing new symbols, but unfortunately dropping some of the 
old ones. For all this, the manuscripts of the early part of the 
fourteenth century are fairly well spelt ; and it is often possible to 
be able to say positively, from the forms employed, in what dialect 
and in what part of England they were written. But about the 
year 1400, so many old inflexions were dropped and so many new 
forms were thus created, that the spelling did not change with 
sufficient rapidity, and so became uncertain ; and, as time went on, 
things became worse and worse. In the earlier part of the six- 
teenth century, a new idea came in, which has wrought sad havoc 
and disaster, viz., the notion that a word ought not to be spelt 
according to its sound, but according to its etymology and deriva- 
tion; and this specious but senseless notion was attended with the 
worst consequences. For one thing, the derivations assigned were 
frequently wrong; and then a spelling was adopted which was 
neither phonetic nor etymological, but bad both ways. And this 
is the system which has ever since gone from bad to worse, and 
has landed us in the present state of chaos. 

The fact is that most people fail to grasp the one leading prin- 
ciple, viz., that it is the spoken word that really matters. Writing 
was invented for the purpose of representing the sound, and is 
only useful so far as it does so. The sole true judge is the ear. 
Yet we actually judge by the eye; we actually go by the look of 
the thing, and consider whether the word looks like Latin or 
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logic. Yet whilst we are commonly anxious to spell English in 
such a manner as to show off our Latin and Greek, we loge sight of 
the material fact that the bulk of the language is neither) of Latin 
nor of Greek origin, but goes back, in countless cases, to Old 
Mercian or to Anglo-French, neither of which is at all Fela to 
the average schoolboy. The plea for ‘etymological’ spelling, 
falsely so called, is invariably given up by every tru¢ English 
scholar as soon as he really comes to know the actual flacts, and 
can understand a page of Chaucer or a page of Alfred but, as 
such scholars are in a very small minority and are likely long to 
remain so, there is an overwhelming consensus of opinion in favour 
of continuing to bear the yoke which the printers impose on us. 
No improvement is possible till a reasonable and decent acquaintance 
with our old authors is a great deal more common than it is at 
present. 

Even our boasted acquaintance with Latin and Greek is often 
but a vain thing. We write sy/van as if it came from Greek, 
according to the old false ‘“‘ etymology” which derived the Latin 
silua from a Greek word tAn, which happened to mean the same 
thing, viz., ““a wood.” But even if there be any such ultimate 
connexion, the Latin word is only cognate, not derived. So that, 
if we really want to show off our classical knowledge, we ought 
to spell it si/van at once. We actually write victuals when we 
mean vifties, under the impression that the word is derived from 
Latin; but, as a matter of fact, it is of French origin, and only 
goes back to Latin at second-hand. It is just as absurd as if we 
were to write redemption when we mean ransom. And it would 
be curious to know how many of our classical scholars are aware 
that ransom and redemption are from the same original. I hope 
there may come a time, before the twentieth century closes, when 
the claims of phonetic spelling will be fairly considered, impartially 
and logically, and with reference to true etymological facts. It is 
no small disgrace to us that its claims are now met only with 
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sneers and scoffs, captiousness and prejudice, and by objections 
that have been exposed over and over again. The great New 
English Dictionary, now being printed by the University of Oxford, 
will probably be completed in some seven or eight years; and we 
shall then possess a storehouse of references for facts that can no 
longer be disputed. It will make a = difference. Englishmen 
are very slow to accept new truths; but when they do so, they do 
it with conviction. Let them once know the truth of a matter, 
and they will hold fast to it and abide by the consequences. This 
brings me to the end of my third point, that the changes in 
spelling, since the time of Alfred, have been numerous, yet wholly 
inadequate. 

4.—There have been great simplifications in our grammar, 
including the abolition of grammatical gender. 

In this respect there has been a very great gain, without any 
considerable inconvenience. Perhaps the greatest achievement of 
English is its abolition of grammatical gender, and the substitution 
of logical gender, due to the consideration of the thing meant, and 
not to the form of the word. In Latin, for example, gender is 
largely determined by the mere word-form. If a substantive ends 
in -u5, it is commonly masculine ; if in -a, it is commonly feminine. 
But in modern English, our substantives have, according to their 
form, no gender at all. We only use genders for the pronouns, 
and we employ these according to the sense of the things signified, 
not according to the mere form of the cena all This is 
a very great gain, as we have now no genders to learn. ‘The 
same definite article the serves for all substantives alike. We have 
not to decline it, like the German der, die, das, nor like the 
French /e, Ja. The French and German genders seem to us but 
useless lumber; we gave them up five or six centuries ago, and 
are none the worse for it, but much the better. The result is that 
English is now one of the easiest languages in the world to learn 
by ear; our troubles only begin when we try to write it down. 
Now that we have done for ever with the Anglo-Saxon genders, 
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it becomes a mere matter of curiosity to consider what they were 
like. Thus the word mann usually meant ‘‘a man,” but it might 
also be applied to mean “a woman’”’; yet it remained of the 
masculine gender all the same. The compound wi/-mann, meaning 
a ‘‘wife-man,” contracted in modern English (and by Norman 
influence) into the unrecognizable form woman, was also masculine. 
Wf, meaning “wife,” was neuter, like the modern German wei. 
Cild, a child, was neuter also, like German kind. It has been 
remarked, that it looks very much as if our remote ancestors 
actually referred their wives and children to the category of things ; 
but we certainly do so no longer. M@ona, the moon, was mascu- 
line ; sunne, the sun, was feminine. The poetical idea of reversing 
these genders is of Latin and French origin. The parts of the 
body were oddly distributed. The arm, finger, foot, mouth, neck, 
and sooth, were masculine. The chin, hand, heart, throat, and tongue, 
were feminine. The done, blood, ear, eye, head, were neuter. 
But the commingling of English with French upset these distinc- 
tions, and caused constant difficulties, especially as French recog- 
nized two genders only, and not three. Toa Norman, the word for 
‘* heart’ would seem to be naturally masculine, because in Latin 
it was neuter; for he had already learnt to include masculines and 
neuters under one gender. So when he found that the English 
heart was properly feminine, it would naturally strike him that it 
would be simpler to transfer that also to the masculine gender, as 
he had already transferred the Latin cor. Something of this kind 
must actually have happened; and we may, I think, safely credit 
the large-brained Norman, who had already got rid of one of the 
genders, with getting rid of a second gender also; thus reducing 
the two genders to one. In any case, it was a splendid conception, 
and most admirably carried out. In this respect we are centuries 
in advance both of French and German; and our language bids 
fair to conquer the world, by help of the simplicity of its grammar. 
It is needless for me to go further into grammatical details. The 
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of the time of Alfred is easily ascertained. You have only to 
purchase Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Primer, in order to learn all about 
it, if you care to spend half-a-crown (less the discount) upon a 
book which is indispensable to every serious student of English. 
This will show you all the details; how we have simplified our 
declensions of nouns and our conjugations of verbs; so that there 
is now very little to learn in comparison with other languages. 
One of the things which the schoolboy knows is the number of 
conjugations in Latin. One of the things he does not know is 
the number of them in modern English. As a fact, there were 
in Anglo-Saxon sen conjugations; seven of strong verbs and three 
of weak ones. All of these are, to some extent, still in use; so 
that the number is ten still; seven strong, and three weak, just 
the same as ever. But the schoolboy is in good company. Even 
the teachers do not always know, and I have seen a grammar of 
modern English, written by an author who could not correctly 
distinguish between a strong verb and a weak one! 

5.—The fifth chief point of difference between our present 
English and the English of Alfred’s time lies in the matter of the 
vocabulary. The words in use in Alfred’s time were nearly all 
words of native or pure English origin, with the exception of a 
few that had been borrowed from Latin or Greek, the whole 
number of which hardly exceeded 300 at the most. The amount 
of Celtic in the language of that date was something extremely 
small, and even now it is inconsiderable. The notion that Old 
English freely admitted Celtic words into its vocabulary has long 
since been exploded; and it is now known that, whenever we find 
a strong likeness between a Welsh word and an English one, it is 
more often the case than not, that it is the Welsh word which is 
the borrowed one. Thus the Welsh Aafog, meaning destruction 
or waste, is nothing but the English word Aavoc done into Welsh 
spelling ; and the English word was imported from France. 
Returning to the question of vocabulary, it is simplest to say at 
once that few languages have borrowed more widely than our own. 
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We have laid under contribution nearly every speech with which 
we have come into contact; and that, too, to a considerable extent. 
We have a host of foreign words that denote foreign things. 
Skipper is Dutch; meerschaum is German ; claymore is Gaelic ; clock 
is Irish; coracle is Welsh; geysir is Icelandic ; to we/d is Swedish ; 
piano is Italian; megro is Spanish; rouble is Russian; bazaar is 
Persian ; bantam is Javanese, and so on, nearly all over the world. 
The Danish Invasions brought in a host of Norse words; the 
common verbs to ca// and to cast are both Norse, and were wholly 
unknown to Alfred’s English. But of course the one great event 
since Alfred’s time was the Norman Conquest, which ultimately 
led to the introduction of French and Latin words by hundreds and 
thousands; to such an extent indeed that some of the common- 
est Old English words are now utterly dead, even in our dialects. 
The Anglo-Saxon word for “victory” was sige, which would have 
become sy or sigh in modern English; but no one would now 
understand it. The French tongue gave us victory, which we all 
understand very well, being fairly well used to it. And it is surely 
interesting to note that our word does not follow the spelling or 
the sound of the modern French victoire, but rather that of the old 
Norman victorie, which is nearer to the Latin original. The vast 
number of French words in our language is well known; but it is 
sometimes forgotten that those which fairly belong to the old 
Norman times of the Plantagenet kings are just as good, as terse, 
as indispensable as those of native origin. The notion that it is 
best to use native words in plain speaking is only correct if we 
include these early Norman words along with them. Plain speak- 
ing is, indeed, an excellent and a sensible thing; but whilst we 
affirm that the word speaking is of Anglo-Saxon origin, we must 
never forget that p/ain is good Norman. No two languages were 
ever more perfectly or more happily blended; Jeef and veal, and 
pork, which are all Norman, are every whit as indispensable as the 
Saxon ox, and ca/f,and pig. This it is which has given to English 
its great strength and its supple pliability, in curious con-rast to 
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modern German. German has always endeavoured to avoid words 
of French origin, which is a very great mistake. Its sentences are 
often very cumbrous and heavy; and, though it is well adapted 
for poetry, its prose wants life and elasticity to a lamentable extent. 
Compared with English as to its capabilities of becoming widely 
spread, it has but a small chance; for it is hopelessly distanced 
already. 

I have now endeavoured to show you a few of the chief par- 
ticulars in which our modern English differs from the English of 
Alfred ; and these I will just briefly recapitulate. 

1.—We have changed the leading dialect from Southern to 
East-Midland. This was a clear gain, because it thus became easier 
for Northumbrians to acquire the standard speech. 

2.—There have been great changes in the pronunciation. This 
was inevitable; it is always happening, in nearly all languages, 
though some are more conservative than others. Unfortunately, 
we have hardly been conservative at all; and perhaps no language 
in Europe has changed its pronunciation more, unless it is French. 

3.—We have also changed our spelling. In this respect we 
have been far too inert; the spelling has continually become more 
and more archaic, till it now represents, in many cases, sounds that 
have long been extinct. A sweeping and radical change, in order 
to make our spelling once more phonetic, is much to be desired ; 
but the English people, considered in the mass, are far too ignorant 
of the subject to give up their prejudice. They will go on repeat- 
ing the same old futile and blundering arguments till at last the 
position becomes intolerable. As a German critic is said to have 
remarked, ‘“‘ you write one thing and say another; you spell him 
Boz [as in Sketches by Boz] but you pronounce him Dickens.” 
Great will be the revolution when common sense at last prevails ; 
but it is hopeless to expect it at present, when we train the eye to 
read rather than the ear to hear. When sounds can be truly 
appreciated by the organ of hearing, which is far from being the 
case at present, a new day will dawn. 
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4.—We have simplified our grammar, reduced the number of 
our inflexions, and abolished grammatical gender. All these thin 
are again. The gain would be still greater if we would carefully 
learn such grammar as still remains, and keep it totally apart from 
Latin and Greek. The grammatical affinities of English are not 
with these classical languages, but with Dutch and Danish and 
Swedish and German. The whole of our grammar is founded on 
a Teutonic basis; and the Latin grammar can only mislead us. 

5.—We have largely increased our vocabulary from all sources, 
and are still increasing it daily. In this respect we are far ahead 
of all other tongues, and possess a living power of assimulating 
new names for new things which is extremely useful and beneficial. 
Our chief error lies in going too much by written forms, without 
understanding what foreign symbols mean. If you do not care 
to learn such foreign languages as Spanish and Italian, or Dutch 
or Swedish, I would strongly advise you, nevertheless, just to 
learn their alphabets and the meaning of their symbols. 

You may easily learn the chief points of such an alphabet as the 
Italian or the Dutch in the course of an hour; enough to save you 
from elementary blunders. Experience shows that this is just one 
of the simple things which the Englishman absolutely refuses to 
do. Not content with pronouncing ancient Latin like Modern 
English, he pronounces Dutch in the same way; and you may 
hear South African place-names pronounced every day in a way 
that can only be described as atrocious, and is certainly shameless. 
We have no business to dictate to Dutchmen in such a matter; 
for it may be that they are logically right. They are clearly right 
in supposing that oo really means double 0, and in pronouncing 
kroon so as to rhyme with done. For, after all, the Dutch word 
kroon is merely an abbreviated form of the Latin cordna, a word 
which even the modern English pronunciation does not materially 
alter. It is just in such cases as this that King Alfred’s pronun- 
ciation is instructive; he did not say moon, but mdxa; nor soon, 


but sda; nor yet noon, but ndn; and the Anglo-Saxon xén is 
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nothing else but the Latin dma, the ninth hour, with the final 
letter struck off. How “the ninth hour” came to designate 
“‘ mid-day,” is a matter of historical research. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to offer for consideration one simple 
proposal. It is, that every child, in every school, at any rate if 
he or she learns Latin at all, shall be taught the Latin alphabet. 
I mean, by the Latin alphabet, the common Roman symbols used 
in every newspaper, together with the sounds which those symbols 
meant in the time of the Cesars. If this were truly and honestly 
done by capable teachers, every such child would have the master- 
key to nearly all the European languages. Without this key, 
English spelling is hopeless; but we can tell by help of it, and by 
studying the history of sound-changes, what our spelling really 
means. There is a distinct and certain reason why every English 
word is spelt as it is; but you can never understand it till you 
learn that alphabet. To learn the Latin alphabet seems no great 
task; but it is certain that, in England, not one man in ten 
thousand knows it. 





THE PATHETIC FALLACY.* 
By Howard S. Pearson. 


~ 


IHEN Mr. Ruskin engaged in that profound study of 
‘Art which must, in my opinion, be regarded as form- 
ing the basis of his most valid claim to immortality ; 
(he could not fail to be struck by the extraordinary 
* discrepancies which exist in certain respects between 

ancient and modern painting. 

In figure subjects the old masters remain supreme. The sacred 
themes which inspired their best efforts are rarely even attempted 
in our day ; and our greater breadth of view has apparently only 
resulted in a corresponding shallowness of feeling. As to our 
portraits, it is painful even to compare their slap-dash cleverness 
of execution with the dignified and noble work of Holbein, 
Velasquez, Titian, Rembrandt, or Vandyke. Proof of the ability 
to manipulate paint is not exactly what one looks for as the test of 
excellence in a portrait. But the strange thing is that in land- 
scape we find these conditions absolutely reversed. Here it is 
modern art that is supreme; and that beyond all possibility of 
contention. While, indeed, we cannot deny the ability of the old 
masters to depict nature, we are forced to the conclusion that, rare 
exceptions apart, they painted her with little sympathy and less 
knowledge. Their heart was not in this work, and the great 
Leonardo is but the chief among many whose pictured rocks can 
only be described as absolute absurdities. 

Seeking for the cause of this strange discrepancy, Mr. Ruskin 
finds the same curious contrast running through Poetry. To the 
classic mind there existed no such idea as that which we express in 
the word “Nature.” Everything outside the actual being or 
work of man, was the sphere, realm, habitation, and labour of 
god, goddess, or minor spiritual being. Thus the sky was by day 


* A lecture delivered before the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, 2oth November, 1go1. 
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the throne of Jupiter and by night of Diana. The sea rose and 
fell as Neptune bade. Satyr or dryad, nymph or nereid, dwelt in 
and modulated every part of the visible landscape ; and nothing 
that happened in nature, happened by independent action or 
inherent law. 

Long, indeed, after all belief in these spiritual beings had ceased 
to exist, their names survived, from pure lack of something better, 
in Pastoral Poetry. For it is not possible, to a poet at least, to 
regard nature as something totally mechanical, devoid of real life, 
and apart from human interest. 

Thus Pope, whom I quote because his claim to be regarded as 
a poet is not contestable, invites us in his “ Windsor Forest” to 


“See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crowned, 
Here blushing Flora paints the enamelled ground, 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect stand, 

And nodding tempt the joyful reaper’s hand ; 
Rich Industry sits smiling on the plains, 
And Peace and Plenty tell,———a Sruart reigns.” 


It is difficult hhere to decide whether the poetical expression or the 
political flattery is the more strained or false. It is true that 
crowns composed of fruits or flocks are things too ridiculous to be 
made possible by any elegance of language, but they can hardly be 
said to be more absurd than the culminating idea of peace and 
plenty following as effect from cause on the rule of a Stuart 
monarch. 

Yet Pope had merely adopted the only pastoral imagery at that 
time open to a poet. It was not until after his ideas and methods 
had become formed, that any real love of nature for her own sake 
penetrated and inspired art. The pioneers of the changing mode 
of thought were Thomson, Gray, Cowper, Burns. In poetry, the 
opposite extreme from Pope’s point of view was rapidly reached. 
The whole machinery of the spirit world animating nature, long 
since really out-worn, was discarded. But it was still acknow- 
ledged that beauty and feeling were inseparable. Hence the trees, 
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rocks, clouds, and flowers themselves were at once personified, and 
to them a sympathy with human feelings was attributed. 

This mode of expression it is, which Ruskin describes as the 
Pathetic Fallacy. He quotes from Holmes :— 


“ The spendthrift crocus, bursting through the mould, 
Naked and shivering with his cup of gold.” 


From Kingsley :— 


“ They rowed her in across the rolling foam— 
The cruel, crawling foam.” 


From Tennyson :— 


“ When the wind like a broken worldling wailed, 
And the flying gold of the ruined woodlands drove through the air.” 


He points out very justly that the crocus is neither naked nor 
a spendthrift ; that foam cannot crawl and is not cruel, and so on 
in all similar cases. He holds this ascription of sympathy in 
things inanimate with man, to be a mark of a poet of the second 
order ; and claims that it is not to be found in Homer, Dante, or 
Shakespeare. He is forced, however, to admit that in some of the 
sublimest poetry the world possesses, the Pathetic Fallacy is found 
in its most exaggerated form; as, for instance, in such expressions 
as :— 

“ Let the floods clap their hands, let the hills be joyful.” 
“The mountains skipped like lambs, the little hills like rams.” 


“The mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into singing, 
and all the trees of the fields shall clap their hands.” 


He therefore divides poets into four classes :— 

1. The mentally inert, to whom a flower is a flower, and there 
an end. 

2. The second order of poets, ‘who feel strongly, think weakly, 
and see untruly.” 

3. The great poets, too strong to be so misled. 
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4. The men whose contemplations being of the Infinite, are 
staggered by it, and so misled. 

With this conclusion I cannot agree. It seems at first glance a 
forced reasoning which attributes to poets whose themes are of 
superhuman sublimity, and to poets Fe: second-rate order, com- 
munity in a delusion from which poets of the first rank are free. 
The matter appears to me, speaking with all due modesty, much 
more simple. To the classical poet, and to all later poets who 
inherited and worked upon the mythological convention, the per- 
sonification of natural objects was irrational, because they accepted 
the regulation of all nature by spiritual intelligences of a special 
order. To the poets of the Hebrew Scriptures, and to modern 
poets, these intelligences were simply non-existent. But neither 
the one nor the other could, as poets, regard nature as a thing 
indifferent and unsympathetic. Both, therefore, appeal to and 
personify simply what they regard as real ; in the former case the 
indwelling genius, and in the latter the natural objects themselves. 

It is, moreover, abundantly easy to prove that Ruskin was not 


bound by his own rules. Only a few pages further on, in his 
** Modern Painters,” he says :— 


“‘ A leaf may always be considered as a sudden expansion of the stem 
that bore it; an uncontrollable expression of delight on the part of the 


twig, that Spring had come, shown in a fountain-like expatiation of the 
tender green heart into the air.” 


He describes twigs as ‘bursting out in every direction, even 
springing backward at first for joy”; speaks of a twig which, 
“ feeling quite as happy about the Spring as they did, nevertheless 
took no holiday, minded his business, and grew straight forward”’; 
and finally describes the elm as ‘“‘a commonplace tree, rather 
prudent and practical than imaginative,” which will act, “like a 
merchant taking his occasional and restricted holiday.” But feel- 
ings which can neither be communicated nor shared are not feelings 
at all. Trees and twigs which can exult, take holidays or refrain, 
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and have hearts, require no stretch of poetical imagination to be 
supposed capable of sympathy with man. 

There is, however, little satisfaction in contesting the point. 
That Ruskin is here, as always, splendidly eloquent and nobly 
suggestive, will not be denied. But we must remember that, in 
dealing with nature, we are dealing with a subject the essentials of 
which are completely beyond our comprehension. The real ques- 
tion is this: what right have we to suppose in nature, if not an 
intelligent and conscious sympathy; an innate connection with 
human thought, a wecessity to meet, foster, support, strengthen, 
correct, chasten, and act in unison with, human moods. That it 
does so is beyond all question. Is this part of its work? Is it its 
business ? 

To this question, personally, I should answer “yes,” and I 
should ask only one admission in support of my view ;—the 
-— nition of the existence of God. 

If there be a God, then man is the highest work of His which 
is actually demonstrable to the human intellect, and all must 
naturally tend upward to the higher object. There may be, and I 
doubt not are, higher and unknowable intelligences. But these 
are not subject to the investigation of the reason, which can only 
deal with what it knows. On the other hand, that man’s actual 
origin may have been of the lowest, does not concern the argu- 
ment at all. Science may ultimately prove that we are descended, 
in broad terms, from the oyster through the ape. This is utterly 
beside the question. I have no objection to this or any other 
ancestry. It is a matter of no practical moment how man came 
to be what he is; the only vital point is what he is. I am very 
sure that neither oyster nor ape have the perilous privilege of 
moral responsibility, and it is this which has fixed an impassable 
gulf between them and man. Whenever this came in, man was 
created, and by what means or ways he reached the critical point 
can only be a matter of curious speculation. 

It is obvious also that all beings, however low, live their own 
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lives, have their own pleasures, pains, and aims. This cannot at 
all affect the question whether they have, or have not, also been 
created on purpose to serve a higher life and a higher order of 
being. 

Indeed, this can hardly be subject for argument. It is very clear 
that all the lower creation does serve man, and is—whatever we 
may think about the matter—subjected to his empire. Man 
destroys, increases, changes, and multiplies the lower creation 
almost at his will. The mosquito is not too small to court exter- 
mination at his hands, nor was the mammoth strong enough to 
have escaped it. He actually enlists in his service the bacillus and 
the elephant alike. The flocks and herds have become personal 
property, and to foster them their foes have been made extinct. 
Very reverently we may say that in this case God has proposed, 
and has permitted man to dispose. The very dog and cat are 
instances of an alteration by domestication so complete, that it 
would hardly be a figure of speech to say that, such as they now 
are, man created them. 

Yet more striking examples of man’s supremacy may be found 
in every field of art. The block of Carrara marble has a beauty 
of its own, and has attached to it a whole Iliad of adventure and 
exertion. Slowly deposited countless ages ago when man was not, 
it was discovered when man was capable of using it. It has been 
quarried, dragged out, transported, bought and sold, with endless 
accompaniment of hope, effort, profit, loss, disappointment, and 
success. Yet all this long series of operations, with all the comedy 
and tragedy naturally clinging to them, was only to bring it to a 
studio. Behind them all stood the sculptor, the sole known opera- 
tive cause of all the labour. And even the sculptor would be of 
small account were there no memory, or poetic thought, or heroic 
deed, to inspire his chisel. Of all the long line of men and beasts 
who have been occupied about that block, probably only one man 
ever heard of the sculptor at all, and he only as a customer. Yet 
the sculptor was the sole cause of all the work, and all tended 
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upward to him. How should it then be unreasonable to suppose 
that many things, or all things, all living their own lives and hav- 
ing their own ends, nevertheless tend inevitably upward to man, 
and were created for his service ? 

I have, then, no hesitation in going to nature and seeing in her, 
her own life and my service, in one. So, at least, Emerson 
sings :— 

“One harvest from the field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong ; 


A second crop thine acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song.” 


What then should we seek in the way of sympathetic help from 
nature? I would exclude the idea of beauty, which is obvious 
enough, but scarcely forms part of the present argument. And I 
would say, first, that we can find God much more readily in 
nature than in the works of man. In her there are none of those 
problems, at once urgent and unsolvable, which are the inspiration 
but the despair of humanity. All with her is clearer. Her’s is a 


less perfect order, but it is far more perfectly fulfilled. Unen- 
tangled by the perplexities of free will, all here follows a law which 
is immutable because it is divine. There are many failures, but 
they are painless. There is such a thing as extermination, but it 
is devoid of bitterness. There is success, but it is always right- 
fully earned. There is supremacy, but there is no sting of ambition 
in it. To see so much order, and to conceive that there is no 
God, is a strange, and seems to me an impossible idea. I doubt 
the existence of an actual atheist, though I am aware that some 
call God ‘natural selection’’ and suppose Him more merciless 
than any idol. 

Believing then that God is in nature, I expect to find there— 
peace. And indeed, while one may very gratefully recognise the 
immense advances which have been made in modern life, yet its 
increasing hurry and feverishness make the quest of peace a more 


and more urgent necessity. One may pass by the more salient 
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disturbances of a great city, the roar of traffic, and the discordant 
clamour of many of its operations. To these the mind becomes 
inured, but there are more subtle disturbances which cannot so 
easily be set aside. Among these one may count the habit of 
incessant discussion, which hardly leaves time for real thought, and 
has now invaded our periodicals and even our fiction. Our 
amusements, blatant and clamorous, are fast passing out of the 
region of enjoyment ; strange compounds as many of them are of 
advertisement and actual greed. And, with all due honour to the 
good and necessary work of the Press, who can deny its tendency 
to a sensationalism little regardful of feeling or of truth, or its 
habit of straining a present mood to over-excitement until inevit- 
able reaction follows, and deep and lasting conviction becomes 
almost impossible. From all these causes results an absence of 
seriousness and reverence which is one of the most menacing signs 
of the day. We cannot all believe alike. We may, indeed, 
widely differ, yet with an equally honest end. But what can be 
hoped from the man who does not actually believe anything? 
To what purpose can his life serve at all, or what is the object 
of it? 

In the country much of this automatically vanishes. The 
majestic calm of nature; her operations, so inconceivably vast, yet 
for the most part so silent ; seem to teach us the reason why in 
the building of the Temple no sound of axe or hammer was per- 
mitted to be heard. Nature is full of eager competition, yet how 
still and comparatively gentle it is. Her whole existence is one 
of exuberant and persistent effort, yet how seldom does the 
mighty work become even audible. Who, except in a fairy tale, 
ever heard the grass grow? I suppose that the days of actual, 
audible storm, barely amount to one in a hundred throughout the 
year ; and even in all the uproar of storm nature is never blatant, 
never vulgar. 

The seasons, with all their unimaginable splendour of pageantry, 
follow one another in gradual, grave, and unimpassioned proces- 
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sion. Spring, with its glowing hope, as of a new-created earth ; 
Summer, with its gorgeous fulness of promise ; Autumn, with its 
regal robes of dying royalty ; Winter, with its stern nakedness 
which restores to the trees a beauty of form all hidden in their 
profuse garb of foliage ;—all these succeed with an unhasting 
certainty whose every step is imperceptible. And yet, while so 
still, all is so vital. The same air, the same rain, are the same 
unchanging essentials of human life through all its variations. 
We may pass fields which for fifty thousand years have produced by 
the same agencies the same grass for the service of beast and man. 
We are told from time to time that the country is becoming 
depopulated. The worse then for us, for it is our only real means 
of existence. With what calm scorn might these old silent fields 
reply to those who fly them for the sake of sordid excitement,— 
without us, you could not live one day. 


“ Out of the old fields cometh all this new corn that men ear.” 


About this great, still storehouse of all that human life must exist 
upon, there clings a feeling of solidity, of endurance, of order, of 
beneficence, of peace. 

I find in nature also the conclusive and ever-present proof that 
God is love. We have high authority for this view. The com- 
passionate remembrance of the “much cattle” in Nineveh is a 
touch of nature which shows that nature is, in its origin, divine. 
The great Author of our faith found in the grass, the lilies, the 
corn, the sparrows, all-sufficient grounds on which to base His 
arguments. Science sometimes says that nature is relentless. Is 
she? I prefer her relentlessness to man’s philanthropy. Poetry, 
even, has sometimes been charged with saying the same. How 
often have we heard the familiar quotations :— 


“‘ Nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal ; 
The May-fly is torn by the swallow, the swallow speared by the shrike, 
And the whole little world where I sit is a world of plunder and prey.” 
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And again :— 


“The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play?” 


But those who quote, conveniently forget that Tennyson placed 
his words in the mouth of an overstrung and morbid misanthrope ; 
and are equally conveniently blind to the fact that Pope really 
touches the root of the matter. ‘ Had he thy reason”’ ;—but he 
has not. 

It is, no doubt, an unpleasant thing to see cattle driven to 
slaughter ; and I make no concealment of the fact that, as a matter 
of sentiment, I would rather go a mile round than see it. But, 
sentiment apart, will any one deny that the ox is the gainer by 
having been created fit to be slaughtered for our food? Has he 
not, as a means to this end, enjoyed peace, plenty, safety,—every 
pleasure open to his limited intelligence? Is it to be supposed 
that farmers would breed, foster, and tend him—were there no 
butchers? And what does the ox suffer? Does he know anything 
of death? Can he take us to a graveyard where all once dearest 
to him moulders slowly into dust? Does he feel the intolerable 
apprehension which sends a shiver through the bravest at the 
thought of the ending of existence and the severance of ties dearer 
even than life? A dull, clumsy march through crowded streets, 
an unwilling progression down some entry, a heavy blow—and 
silence. One presumes that an ox is not created immortal, and no 
form of natural ending could be so painless as this. What does 
the ox feel of death according to our reckoning? Or what does 
any one of the immeasurable millions which nature creates with a 
profusion so lavish, that only the death of the ninety-nine can 
provide for the life of the one? I confess that sometimes science 
seems to me to speak in most unscientific terms. There is no 
charge so constantly brought against nature as this, that she is 
“ruthless” in the extinction of the life which she creates. But is 
this extinction death, in the human acceptation of the word? It 
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is a monstrous perversion of language to use the term in the two 
diverse cases and to ascribe the same meaning to it in both. 

I confess it seems to me that a more truly scientific view would 
lead to an absolutely opposite conclusion. The profusion of death 
in nature is simply a consequence of the yet more infinite pro- 
fusion of life. Clearly, all that has life must die. Is it supposed 
or desired that the blossom should hang on to its corruption, and 
the fruit remain unborn? Or would it be better that all weakly 
things should drag to a painful end in a world sickly with universal 
disease; rather than that painless extinction of the many should 
open a way to the survival of the fittest? Nay, when I see this 
wealth of life, this lavish and superfluous squandering of beauty 
and enjoyment, and withal this merciful and swift removal of all 
that cannot prove its claim to exist ;—the picture evoked in my 
mind is one far indeed removed from ruthlessness. I confess I see 
in it the most conclusive proof that God is love. And I wonder 
not that some have found in the book of nature, after all, the 
fairest and most irrefutable revelation of the Divine. 

As to whether the love and service unquestionably rendered to 
us by nature have in them anything of consciousness, who can say? 
We are not a little blind even when we think we see, and there 
are very many things in nature which have not been in the remo- 
test degree revealed to us. It is certainly possible for us to love 
flowers. That the love is reciprocated, we have not the slightest 
authority to assume. And we have precisely as much authority 
to deny it. That all life, of whatever kind, must come from one 
source, is generally admitted by science. Exactly where, in the 
endlessly various apportionments of life, the line is drawn below 
which personal feeling—and consequently the possibility of sym- 
pathy,—ceases, I have no knowledge. Nor, so far as I know, has 
anyone else. It is quite certain that the animal world can feel 
affection, and requite benefits by gratitude and confidence. It is 
just possible that the power may be extended downward. It is a 
harmless fancy, but perhaps a “ pathetic fallacy.” Nor does it 
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very much matter. Our feelings toward nature are, perhaps, 
entirely of a subjective character. But while we can see in her, as 
we do see, God, and God’s peace, and God’s love, we can await 
with equanimity the disclosure of those veiled secrets which might 
—perchance—raise a poet’s fancy into an irrefragable truth. 
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COSME. 
By R. Warwick Bond. 


MOSME isn’t a game, or a girl, or a language: it’s a 

Wy place. It is the name, rather, of a little colony of less 

than a hundred English-speaking souls, planted down 

in the heart of South America, and trying to see if 

PAS life cannot be lived more bearably, more happily, on 

the principle of helping yourself by helping your neighbours, 

than on the principle of merely looking after number one. 

Cosme, that is to say, is another attempt in the direction of 
Communism, though with certain modifications. 

The members of the Colony have one common stock of 


N land, and a common capital: the results of their co-operative 


S) labour are shared equally among the adults, male and female, 
ay none of the colonists being allowed to possess private capital, 
¥¢ or to pursue any commercial interest outside the colony. 


But marriage and the family are preserved intact, and houses 

of three different sizes are built; for single individuals of 
either sex, for small, and for large families. And the hold- 

A\_ ing of private property is not entirely forbidden; for when 

, (a the communal needs of maintenance, education, sanitation,. 
etc., have been satisfied, the surplus profits are divided 
among the adult members, male or female, in equal shares; and 
we hear, further, of certain improvements added to some of the 
houses “in private time.” Clearly a margin is left, of time, of 
goods, and of money, which may be devoted to the private 
interests of the individual or the family. But the dominant note 
of the Society is evidently communal; and we may take it that 
the attempt to secure superior comfort, greater leisure, or exemp- 
tion from the more arduous or irksome tasks, on any serious 
scale, would be resented as a violation of the spirit in which the 
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colony was founded. And when any member withdraws from the 
colony, as for one reason or another happens ever and anon, he 
has no claim whatever upon. it—no matter what capital he has 
brought to it, no matter what he has added to it by labour—save 
only for his share in the possible dividend for the current year, to 
which his labour has contributed. 

It goes without saying that the constitution of Cosme is 
democratic. All authority is constituted by the General Meeting 
of the colony; the voter being the householder of over twenty-one 
years of age, who has passed his year of trial membership. The 
women do not vote: a proposal made this year to extend the vote 
to married women, was negatived. The General Meeting elects 
annually a Committee of three; and biennially a Chairman, who is 
liable to suspension by a majority of the Committee. A fifth and, 
one would think, most important officer, the industrial manager, 
is also appointed by the General Meeting, and liable to suspension 
by the Committee. In him is vested the ordering and determina- 
tion of the industrial energies of the colony, subject always to the 
will of the Committee, to whom he makes a weekly report. The 
chief industrial operations at present carried on are farming, sugar- 
boiling, hauling wood, the care and breeding of cattle and pigs, 
carpentry, bootmaking, the charge of the common store, and 
printing. 

The colony is situated roughly about 50 miles south-east of 
Villa Rica, in 563° west longitude, 26}° south latitude, i.e., in the 
temperate zone some 250 miles south of the Tropic of Capricorn, 
on the southern border of the Republic of Paraguay, to which it 
pays a land-lax of about £ 19 for its 15,000 to 16,000 acres of land, 
and is politically subject, while enjoying local self-government. 
Gone, we take it, by this is the native Indian population; gone, 
or merged by intermixture and marriage among the descendants 
of the old Spanish or Portuguese conquerors. Gone, too, long 
since, are the Jesuit missionaries, whose patient labours in an 
earlier century did so much to civilize and reclaim them, as Mr. 
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Cunningham Grahame informed us in his book on Paraguay of 
last autumn. The village—for of course with its total population 
of 24 men, 1§ women, and 45 children, it is no more as yet—lies 
in the fork of two small rivers, the Pirapo and Capivary, which 
run westward into the larger stream of the Paraguay, and is some 
500 to 600 miles due north of Monte Video, where that river 
issues as the Rio de la Plata. The nearest station is Sosa, on the 
Paraguayan Railway, 13 miles distant; from Sosa you can travel 
northwards by train, three times a week, to the town of Asuncion, 
whence it is 1000 miles by river steamer to Buenos Ayres. 

Their well-timbered land is estimated by the colonists at 
£12,000, unimproved value ; while the permanent improvements 
in the shape of clearings, fences, roads, bridges, wells, orchards, 
etc., effected by their labour in the seven years since their founda- 
tion in 1894, are put down at the modest sum of £8,000. The 
colony’s debt for loans, partly to an individual not a member of 
the colony, partly to two South American banks, barely exceeds 
£400; the larger half of which is exempt from the payment of 
interest, while the colonists profess to have no difficulty in meeting 
the rather high rate of interest on the remainder, by the surplus 
results of their labour, at the same time supporting themselves and 
developing their resources. 

About one-thirteenth or less of the foodstuffs consumed is pur- 
chased from the outside world: the rest, including beef, pork, 
bacon, eggs, milk, cornmeal, roots, sugar and treacle, bananas, 
oranges, and pineapples, is raised by the colonists themselves. 
Oranges grow in unlimited quantity about the village and ‘in the 
grove”; also a good supply of lemons and limes. Equal credits on 
the store for all adults, and proportionate credits for children, in 
regard to all articles of general need, whether of food, clothing, or 
other necessaries, has been, and is still in part, the method of 
communal distribution adopted. The use of alcohol is absolutely 
forbidden by the foundation principles of the colony. One can 


understand the value, perhaps the necessity, of this regulation in 
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a hot climate, whether for hygienic reasons, or for others connected 
with the maintenance of that spirit of temperate forbearance and 
constant courtesy of behaviour on which, not less absolutely than 
on health, the life of the colony depends. These men, inviting, as 
they do, strangers to join them from other parts of the world, 
have too much at stake to expose themselves needlessly to inflam- 
matory risks; though at a much later stage, perhaps, when the 
colony has grown to full strength and self-confidence, we might 
expect to see this regulation modified. 

Of the women not many details are extant ; though in their 
inspiring, fostering, diligent, and self-denying hands must lie no 
small or unimportant part of the work of the colony—the cooking, 
housework, sewing, nursing, and care of the young children, per- 
haps also a share in the agricultural labour. We are inclined to 
applaud this reticence, by which the Cosme women will assuredly 
not suffer in the estimation of the outside world. One vivid 
glimpse, however, is afforded in the bare proposal made this year 
to “‘communalise sewing-machines.” We are pleased to note that 
this proposal was negatived, and an instruction given to the com- 
mittee, instead, to arrange for a communal sewing-room; a place, 
we opine, where the task of needle-work, probably a heavy one, 
can be rendered lighter by company and pleasant chat, but where 
patient Mrs. X. or industrious Miss Y., who has stinted herself 
for two years to purchase a “Singer,” shall ot be compelled to 
forego the benefit of its use, and to see it injured by the hasty and 
careless handling of her less thrifty friend, Mrs. Z. Possibly the 
purchase of one or more machines for common use was contem- 
plated in the instruction referred to. 

For the rest, women, as we should expect, are welcomed and 
wanted by the colony—women, both married and single; though 
not so much the independent unattached order of the latter, as 
the girl who comes out, say, with her brother, or father, or 
married sister. The appeal to this young person is touched, ever 
so slightly, with pathos: ‘ Bachelors who join us, do so with the 
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knowledge that there is likely to be little opportunity for them 
to marry for some years.” 

These and other details not less interesting we have gleaned 
from a little publication of eight pages—pages of a size about 
twice that of a page of Saint George—the Cosme Monthly, to wit, 
for May, 1901, which came to our hands in the course of last 
summer.* From the care, lucidity, discretion and moderation of 
tone—no spread-eagleism, no raptures, nothing visionary; all 
sober, sensible, modest and practical—with which this number is 
written, we argue that the Editor has not merely, like his fellow- 
colonists, a head upon his shoulders, but also some considerable 
furnishing inside it of knowledge and good taste. We may, 
perhaps, identify him with Mr. J. Lane, who is mentioned as in 
charge of the printing department. Or possibly we should regard 
the composition of this Journal as the joint work of several 
members of the colony. Another individual claiming recognition, 
as representing the literary or learned side of the community, is 
Mr. J. W. Bennett, who undertakes the teaching of the school. 
School was a little interrupted last year, during the provision of a 
better room: but it had in May, 1901, been open for 155 days of 
the preceding eight months, with an average enrolment of 18 
pupils, and an average attendance of ninety per cent. of those 
enrolled. We trust that attendance is made compulsory after, 
and until, a certain age ; that within those fixed limits the child is 
taught to read, to write, to work sensible sums correctly, and 
constantly to look with full attention at every object and process, 
natural or mechanical, that meets his eye; and that the remainder 
of the 45 children, or at least those younger than the school-age, 
are more or less constantly assembled in some such large room as 
the colony can furnish, where the kindest and most intelligent 
woman in the community shall hold an infant school, whose only 
lessons are to be happiness, good temper, and the acquisition of 

* An article from an earlier number of the Cosme Monthly, detailing some of the earliest 


struggles and sufferings of the colonists, was reprinted in Saint George for April, 1901, pp. 143-5. 
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certain elementary physical facts, as that furniture is hard and 
heavy, fire hot, knives sharp, glass and crockery brittle, and pos- 
sibly even that slaps produce an undesirable tingling and pain in 
the person to which they are administered. Such “education of the 
senses’? may seem a somewhat delusive and, to a struggling colony, 
even expensive form of child-happiness; but we are not supposing 
these experiments in elementary physics to be frequent or pro- 
longed. 

And lest Cosme should incur the contempt and reproach of the 
civilised world as being merely industrial or agricultural in its 
interests, this little warmed patch and haunt of men in the 
unsettled wilderness boasts, if you please, a communal library of 
no less than 1,200 volumes, apart from books personally owned 
and kept in private houses—another wise exception to the com- 
munal law. An illustration of the library appears in the Cosme 
Monthly, with a colonist reading comfortably in a camp chair 
under the verandah, a great Californian fan-palm in front, and 
honeysuckle and roses in the garden about him. It looks and 
sounds rather nice. Says the report—‘ The librarian finds that 
our literary appetite favours fiction and eschews economics. This, 
perhaps, is because we have passed the theory stage; and found 
that living in fellowship presents problems, the al of which 
depends more on common sense than book theories.”” Why, 
certainly! a very just remark. Neither to us, who seldom open 
a novel, and rather pride ourselves in our priggish urban way on 
the correctness of our literary taste, does this preference for fiction 
appear at all disastrous, appear, indeed, as anything but the 
healthiest sign in a hard-working community of equal rights and 
equal tasks. Economics! with the possible exception (poor man !) 
of the industrial manager, they have as little claim on the attention 
of the Cosme settler as repentance upon the blissful denizens of 
Dante’s Paradise. You are not sick of our disease; you drag no 
chain inherited from history’s thousands of years. Read, read 
your novels, happy colonists! and marvel, as you read, at our 
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idleness and folly, our selfishness and pain. Relieve your tedium 
of fruitful toil and secure quietude with the spectacle of our 
frustrate effort and despairing quest of joy: but hanker not after 
our fever; and leave our painful questionings until you have 


deserved that discipline. Economics! What need you with our 
medicine, with our spurs? 


Since writing the above, other numbers of the Cosme Monthly 
and a little pamphlet of more detailed information have been 
furnished us by the English agent of the colony, whose name and 
address we append for the benefit of those seeking such fuller 
information—John H. Lewis, 20, Northfield Road, New Moston, 
Manchester. This additional information fully confirms the 
favourable impression we had already formed of the spirit ac- 
tuating the Cosme colonists. We are pleased to see that the 
Paraguay Government is intelligent enough to regard them with 
high favour; and that the sincere, practical, and modest tone of 
the colony’s little organ has already been noticed by one of the 
Sydney papers. The colonists themselves are drawn partly from 
Australia, and partly from Great Britain; and are at present 
seeking recruits in both those countries, though their membership 
is by no means confined to persons coming from either. 


It is in no spirit of arm-chair criticism, and least of all with any 
wish to depress this honest, hard-working, and heroic little band 
that we propound the question—Is it inevitable that communist 
experiments should fail? Are they only possible in young, small, 
and isolated communities, for a little while? For, of course, they 
are no new thing in the world’s history. The attempt to abolish 
family-life—and it is through the family that the selfish individ- 
ualist impulse is most liable to creep in—has been the rock on 
which several such have split ; for example, St. Simonism in France, 


in 1832, Fourierism in the same country, shortly afterwards, and 
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the more recent Fourieristic attempt of the Perfectionists in the 
State of New York, which maintained its Platonic principle of 
community of wives and children for upwards of thirty years, till 
1880, when it was compelled by pressure of outside opinion to 
abandon this tenet, and to modify also its communism of property. 
But the latter principle, combined, as in Cosme, with family-life, 
has been tried again and again: and while it has proved the 
admirable foster-nurse of a young community, it has inevitably 
been dismissed as the child grew to years. The early history of 
the Christian Church, the early history of the American colonies 
themselves, of Virginia and New York, are cases in point. The 
only instance known to us of its long-continued success is the 
community of the Shakers; which, started in America about 
1780, is still existing with fifteen settlements, and possesses ten 
millions’ worth of communistic property. It has two classes of 
members: Probationers, who may, if they choose, secede, re- 
suming the property they brought to the common fund, but 
without interest; and Covenanters, or full members, who have 
entirely renounced all personal interest, and, if they secede, must 
go away empty-handed. But the society of the Shakers is com- 
mitted to an extremely esoteric, and to most minds very eccentric, 
religious belief; their principles also include strict celibacy, which 
closes to them the natural avenue by which the society might be 
recruited and perpetuated; and in spite of the unquestioned, if 
limited, success which has attended their experiment, their present 
numbers (about 1,730) are one-third less than they were in the 
year 1870. Putting them aside as too abnormal to afford a basis 
from which to reason, we know of no institution in which com- 
munity of property has long been able to survive the early stages 
of communal life. The cause of this must surely be, in part, that 
with the assured prosperity of the community, the bond of fellow- 
ship grows weaker : that with the relaxation of the tie of a common 
necessity, individual selfishness, ambitions, hatreds, covetousness, 
meannesses, reassert themselves, and become too powerful for the 
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antagonistic principle of brotherhood and self-sacrifice. Partly 
this; and partly that, with the widening of the commune’s in- 
terests and operations, connection and competition with other men 
and other communities become inevitable, and the new leaven of 
outside connection and competition corrupts the integrity of the 
communistic principle within. Marriage is a fruitful source of this 
decay. One can well conceive a commune that would resist the 
world’s encroaching influence forbidding external marriage to its 
members, save with those of some community conducted on prin- 
ciples identical with its own. At any rate, it seems that communism 
is only possible beyond the range of European institutions; that 
the new life of brotherhood cannot thrive amid alien methods and 
ancient ways proper to competitive selfishness. 

Why this continual failure? this dissolution at the touch of 
the world’s custom and convention? Is there some deep-laid 
principle of social evolution which fatally contradicts the com- 
munistic theory? Is communism really an impossible attempt to 
suspend a law of Nature? 

Hitherto, all progress has been won, so science teaches us, by 
struggle, by fierce competition ; which has operated to the exclu- 
sion from the means of life, and gradual extinction, of the weak 
and less efficient, and to the conservation and development of each 
successful variation. It is assumed that this same fierce struggle 
must still be the law of advance, and that its suspension means 
degeneration. Only by free competition, it is said, can the abler, 
the cunninger and stronger creature be kept at the top, and 
enabled to ensure the perpetuation of his strength and cunning. 
Even granting that for certain purposes the struggle has been 
suspended, and co-operative action substituted for it, that is only 
the transference of the struggle to a higher plane, from individuals 
to groups, and from groups to nations. Co-operation has been 
adopted only that group may be better equipped against group, 
and nation against nation: competitive struggle is still the ultimate 
law of life. And even within the group or the nation the sus- 
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pension of competition is strictly limited. Else will the best 
individuals fail to emerge: else will the existing capacities fail to 
be exerted to the full. The law of rivalry is still laid upon us 
all. Without it the ascendancy and the perpetuation of the best 
will not be secured; and, further, the community will lose the 
benefit of those last and farthest energies expended now by strong 
and weak alike. 

To this it may be answered that, except in the ensured perpetua- 
tion of the best, society at present reaps comparatively little benefit 
from the complete output of all its members’ energy, the most of 
which is wasted by antagonism and neutralises itself. The gain is 
a future one, lying almost solely in the fact that the highest 
qualities are handed down. The present advantage secured by 
all the resultant suffering is at any time but little; the harvest 
is from age to age deferred: and as the world gets fuller, the 
condition of the lowest and weakest is hardly improved, while the 
suffering is felt by ever greater and greater numbers. Nay, in 
the overcrowding and pressure which the world is only now 
beginning to feel, it becomes doubtful whether the law of selection can 
much longer work automatically as it has done in the past—whether, 
in a system of untrammelled competition, Nature’s darlings, the 
favourites of the evolutionary process, will still be able to conserve 
and hand on the excellence which they represent, but will not 
rather be deteriorated and submerged in the encroaching mass of 
the inferior and debased. Are we bound to accept this melancholy 
creed that the continuance and the advance of the race is only to 
be bought at the price of the continued suffering and discomfort 
of the vast majority? Reason, and experience too in part, tell us 
that by a suspension of the competitive struggle in favour of 
co-operative brotherhood, the present life, at least, of the com- 
munity may be made far more tolerable and happy—that the 
average of happiness may be very greatly raised. Is this increase 
of happiness suicidal? is the future inevitably imperilled thereby, 
as science seems to teach ? 
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We believe the law has been stated much too absolutely; and 
that in recognising the continuance of competition as a means of 
development we have allowed far too little importance to the 
other forces at work. Relying too exclusively upon the past, we 
are tempted to ignore the new factors in evolution introduced by 
the evolutionary process itself; and to apply to the new-born 
moral and mental world a rule of development that was absolute 
only in the physical. The period since the ascendancy of mind 
over matter has been so comparatively short that we are apt to 
overlook it. With the advent of brain a totally new set of 
conditions was developed. In incredibly short space, compared 
with the zons of slow preceding growth, Man, ushered onto the 
stage in piteous weakness and nakedness, amid creatures fully- 
armed and equipped for struggle with the elements and with each 
other—Man born, in Pliny’s stately phrase, flens animal ceteris 
imperaturum, appears as master of the earth and wielder of its 
undreamed forces ; a being wholly distinct, infinitely more powerful 
than the hugest of those dim forms that pounded the marsh or 
broke the forest of a remote antiquity. Why should he not, 
within his universal unquestioned dominion, propound a new law? 
one towards which, indeed, Nature has herself been working in 
the maternal, family, and gregarious instincts of animals. Few 
will question the efficacy, as a method of development, of this 
movement among animals from the individual to the family, from 
the family to the tribe. To it we owe, above all things, speech ; 
a prime agent we are told, in producing that all-important pattern 
of convolutions in the brain-matter, which distinguishes the human 
from the brute, and sets the man at so infinite a gulf above his 
immediate ancestor, the anthropoid ape.* The signal of danger 
or of food passing from end to end of a line of deer, the wedge- 
formation of flight and system of relieving each other in the van 


* In the anthropoid ape’s gestures and voluble chatter, the nearest approach to articulate speech 
is perceptible ; and its brain, in a few rare examples, exhibits the beginning at least of the same 
pattern of convolutions. See the Presidential Address in the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association, at Glasgow, September, 1901. 
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which enabled the flock of wild birds to cross some mighty stretch 
of sea, must always have given these creatures an advantage over 
other creatures which knew not how thus to combine. Moreover, 
no one will deny that in these maternal, gregarious and social 
instincts of the animal world the rudiments of morality are to be 
found ; though only in man have they passed from the stage of 
instinct to that of consciousness. Long since we recognized this 
self-consciousness, which alone, we say, deserves the name of 
Mind and Morality, to be the highest thing about us; and point 
to our ancient victory over the brutes as evidence of its superiority 
to mere physical qualities. Why not allow, that along the line of 
these highest qualities lies the path of advance? From force to 
cunning, from cunning to goodness, has been the course of evolu- 
tion in the past: to assert an endless competition as the law of 
development is to confine us merely to the use of force or cunning, 
ignoring the later development along which we ought rather to 
expect the path of advance to lie. We need not deny that the 
need for strength and cunning still exists, that the day when they 
can be discarded is very far distant: nevertheless, the later stages 
of progress seem to point to their ultimate disuse, at least tor 
purposes of rivalry. We are assured that society advances along 
moral lines ; and that the highest types of man, the leading nations, 
in the present, are those in which the moral purity, justice, mercy 
and humanity of social and political relations are most apparent. 
Only, it is said, these are but forces of better equipment for one 
race in its struggle with another race. Surely they are also, to a 
very large extent, forces producing a disinclination to that struggle. 
Every one of them is a negation of the internecine conflict with 
which the world began, a negation of the right of the strongest 
or most cunning to diet his hunger, his lust, his desire for comfort 
or relief in any shape, at his neighbour’s expense. The appetites 
remain, of course, and the effort to gratify them illegitimately : 
yet wrong is driven to manifest itself in ever subtler and subtler 
forms, to mask itself more and more under some guise of right. 
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With this obvious humanizing and moralizing of the means of 
success, is it possible that the end is not also becoming humanized 
and moralized? that the goal towards which we are working is 
not shifting, and becoming, not so much a final struggle, as a final 
peace? If there lies before us a struggle greater than any the 
world has known, yet it will be final. We cannot believe that 
struggle is an endless principle of existence: we believe it to be 
only a means of growth, to be succeeded in due course by other 
and better means. 

The salient fact, as it appears to us, is not that competition 
still continues, but that it has been, and is being, more and more 
modified by the opposite principle of co-operation and fellowship, 
first in the animal world, and still more strikingly in the social 
world of that higher and quite distinct animal, man, which co- 
operation has in the first instance produced. Every instance of 
human combination, from that of the earliest tribal savages, has 
been marked, we believe, by something of the same temper of 
mutual effort and self-sacrifice tor a common end as distinguishes 
the Cosme colonists. If in the history of the world it has never 
yet got farther than the formation of the great nation or empire, 
that is because its communism has not been sufficiently conscious, 
or explicitly formulated; or because it was limited only to the 
political sphere, and so contained within itself the seeds of decay. 

In our time, at any rate, the principle of combined action 
is receiving enormous extension. Everywhere the individual is 
being merged in the mass, and society grouped into bigger and 
bigger masses. Even in Art, the special sphere and last strong- 
hold of the individual, a systematization of schools is in progress ; 
and imitation is more immediate and more extensive. Industrially, 
the shop is decadent before the company’s store: factories grow 
huger, trusts and combines of wider embrace: on opposite sides, 
all capital, and all labour, begin to front each other; and the 
strike of one trade generally involves that of half-a-dozen others, 
as much on grounds of supposed community of interest as of 
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material connection. Politically, the aggregation of kingdoms and 
countries into ever vaster units of dominion progresses steadily. 
Democracy, which aims at bringing all into the struggle on equal 
terms, is in reality the greatest centralizing force; since. it brings 
such masses into action as cannot act save through representatives. 
If legally and ethically the individual is now regarded as the 
unit, politically and socially we have come to recognize that his 
perfect freedom is inconsistent with the welfare of Society, and 
that some of his tendencies must be repressed in the general 
interest. We are by way of returning from J/aissez faire to 
paternal legislation, but in the interests of a far wider body than 
of yore. 

In a work that attracted much attention some eight years since, 
it was pointed out that the gradual enfranchisement of the masses 
was largely due to the operation of altruistic feelings in the power- 
holding classes—feelings induced by Christianity, which after con- 
solidating its supernatural sanction through some fourteen centuries 
of monasticism, had at the Reformation liberated itself as a new 
altruistic force into political and social life.* And Mr. Kidd 
argued that Religion, in thus bringing all into the rivalry and so 
intensifying it, and in other ways in the earlier stages of history, 
had in reality been the prime agent in keeping alive the struggle 
which evolution demands, and the chief obstacle to its suspension 
by communism. The argument was much too ingenious. In the 
ancient world Religion worked to the protection of class-interests ; 
in modern days it works decidedly in favour of the masses, who 
are for the most part extremely indifferent to the fact. But only 
by a paradoxical sour de force can the religion of Unselfishness be 
represented as naturally and in essence the ally of struggle and 
competition. The real effect of altruism to-day is to ameliorate 
the hard conditions of the struggle, and interfere with the free 


* Social Evolution, by Benjamin Kidd, 1894. In his recent work, Principles Z Western Civiliza- 


tion, 1902, Mr. Kidd has extended and somewhat rearranged his arguments ; 


ut without change 
in the anti-communistic function assigned to Christianity. 
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play of natural forces. Every one of our modern humane appli- 
ances—hospitals, charity-organizations, famine-relief committees— 
is in flat contravention of the natural principle which leaves forces 
to fight out their own battle. All such humane actions contradict 
the law of the survival of the fittest by tending to preserve the 
unfit. The modern social democratic spirit endeavouring to 
secure the open career for talent in every grade of life, beneficently 
interferes with nature exactly as does the agriculturist who trans- 
plants the sapling into the open from beneath the dwarfing shade 
of the giant oak; and the same is true of the humanitarian who 
mitigates the pains and penalties which Nature would else inflict 
upon the weak and inefficient. Christianity and Christian altruism 
is, no doubt, at the bottom of these movements; and, if so, how 
absurd to represent Christianity as on the side of competition! On 
the contrary its spirit has always been communistic, as its earliest 
constitution actually was. Nothing is more marked in the whole 
history of the Church than the subordination of the individual to 
the community, not in the super-subtle remote fashion suggested 
by Mr. Kidd, but in the actual living experience of the individual 
himself. It was a communistic spirit directed to the elevation of 
a supernatural faith over considerations of earthly gain and happi- 
ness. To-day, under the guidance of the Renaissance and 
Reformation, the same communistic spirit is working towards the 
happiness of man in this world, no less than in the next. The object 
is considerably modified: the spirit, with its substitution of mem- 
bership for individuality, and impassioned forward glance and 
ultimate embrace of the “great multitude which no man can num- 
ber,” is the same. 

Finally, be it remembered, that with the advent of brain the 
world became to a very large extent the mistress of her own 
evolution. Struggle in earlier days was the only means of securing 
natural selection and the survival of the fittest, which, as continually 
disturbed by chance, proceeded with extreme slowness: to-day 


the selection may be without struggle, voluntary and conscious, 
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and may proceed with a rapidity yet undreamed of. If we pre- 
serve the weak and crippled in mind or body, we need not let 
them perpetuate their weakness and disease: and a later age will 
certainly institute a stricter control of marriage than is now Sodedh 
possible. The difficulties are, no doubt, enormous; especially so, 
it might seem, in a state which, like Cosme, will be bound by a 
rule of kindness. But kindness should never mean blindness. 
In the state we are supposing there will be but little reason for 
the subject to assume unkindness, or careless want of sympathy, 
in his temporary rulers; and that will make submission easier. And, 
of course, when we speak of suspension of struggle we mean only 
suspension of rivalry, hostility, and hate; not of moral struggle, 
which must continue till the ultimate goal of perfection be reached, 
and its possession permanently secured. 

Who would not feel, in writing words like these, that the 
consummation is so distant as to seem somewhat devoid of interest 
to practical men? Especially must it seem so to those of us who 
have least personal experience of the effects of moral effort. 
Nevertheless we feel confident that, however long the era of 
competition is destined to continue, it will eventually be super- 
seded by one of universal fellowship. The notion of a world 
created for perpetual suffering is intolerable to a moral being, and 
the ever-increasing importance of the rdle assigned to the moral 
sentiments renders it improbable that they are destined to be 
overborne. Welfare, happiness, is surely the end of creation ; and 
not mere blind, painful existence, whose only consolation is that 
by its suffering it ensures the continuance of the same painful 
existence. And we believe that this end of happiness will be 
attained most speedily and surely when consciously and thoroughly 
sought. Therefore it is that we approve communist attempts that 
do not outrage the best moral sense of the contemporary world: 
therefore it is that Cosme shall not lack the God-speed of Saint 
George. The little colony identifies itself with no special religious 
tenets, and lacks, so we gather, all formal religious ministrations : 
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but, as we have said above, the spirit of communism and that of 
Christianity are largely interchangeable. One, at least, who has 
striven to understand their aims and practice is not disposed to 
chafge them with irreligion; recognizing, rather, the lineaments 
of an ancient piety, seeing them as servants of the God that looseth 
men out of prison and giveth sight to the blind. 





RUSKIN AND MERCANTILE ECONOMICS. 
By John Wilcock. 


TRADE views of John Ruskin upon Political Economy 

AD have of late been brought so prominently to the front 

W-7A that it is almost superfluous to attempt to say anything 

new about them. The old reproach of faddism no 

Nlonger attends the acceptance of his theories. They 

have been subjected to the widest and most searching examination. 

His foibles have all been marked ; his limitations ascertained; and 

the Ruskin Societies established throughout the country will secure 
his works from all chance of neglect. 

But we have not yet heard too much about the Economics of 
Ruskin from the men who are actually engaged in commerce ; 
men who are daily in contact with the facts from which economists 
draw their inferences. Whatever truth there may be in Ruskin’s 
teaching, however beautifully and conclusively he may have ex- 
pressed that truth, we must not forget that it cannot become 
operative until the captains of industry, together with the rank 
and file of workers, study and thoroughly comprehend it. The 
sweeping assertion, still made by the scientific economists, that 
Ruskin’s sentimentality is illogical and quite outside the pale of 
science, will no longer suffice. Men of commerce have found a 
Re IMENT great deal of truth in what he says, and they want 
NEEDED. to know more about it. The strain of competition 
has brought a condition of things in the individual lives of those 
engaged in business with which scientific economics does not 
adequately deal. Had Ruskin never written on the subject, com- 
mercial men would ultimately have come to the question whether 
political economy can be limited to the classification of, and 
reasoning upon, the facts which operate in the mere accumulation 
of wealth. Indeed, they are face to face with the question now. 
Thousands of men, who know not Ruskin, are to-day asking 
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themselves in the great hurrying pursuit of money-making: Is 
the game worth the candle? Is there no better life to be led than 
that, be it ever so successful economically? There is continual 
conflict among the professors of the science; and spite of the 
incalculable benefits it has bestowed upon the world in general, a 
man must go outside it for relief. The clearest analysis, and the 
greatest rewards the science can offer, are unsatisfactory to the 
individual. The wealthiest will give their accumulation for more 
life—will exchange it for the humanity sacrificed in the process of 
getting it. The general complaint of business men is weariness. 
The work is a mental and physical strain; and men are soon tired, 
although they try hard to blind themselves to the fact. The 
fascinations of excitement are no compensation for the prevailing 
doubt and anxiety; and the responsibilities of wealth are becoming 
more obvious. 

CONFLICT Speaking generally, commercial men know very 
BETWEEN little about Ruskin’s economic writings. It is not 
RUSKIN'’S VIEWS : 
AND TRADE uncommon to hear one of well-balanced mind, 
cusTonés. notable for his faculties for grasping the concrete 
facts of business, frankly confess his inability fully to comprehend 
Ruskin’s ideas. Many have “dipped” into his books, have been 
imbued with a sense of the beauty of his prose, have received an 
indelible mark in their memories of the truth of his reasoning, 
but they deny the applicability of his theories. Tested by the 
customs of trade, they are impossible ideals. Yet these customs, 
they will admit, are variable with the changing exigencies of busi- 
ness, and, some of them, such violations of right and justice, as 
call for specific Acts of Parliament to render them penal, though 
even after such Acts have been passed, they will assume other 
forms, and protect themselves under other laws. The Limited 
Liability Companies Act may be instanced as one requiring almost 
annual amendments to keep pace with new customs, and to control 
the ingenuity with which one part of the community contrives to 
gain at the expense of another. Such customs seem to be inevi- 
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table in the accumulation of wealth, and most of them are entirely 
imcompatible with Ruskin’s teaching. , 

Again, most commercial men know Ruskin only by hearsay. 
Their opinion of him has been warped by the perusal of some 
chance letter of his to the newspapers condemning, in trenchant 
terms, some enterprise subsequently justified by its commercial 
success. ‘They involuntarily deny his claim to any knowledge of 
economics. The professors of the science, too, have been accus- 
tomed to treat his works as though they were not, although later 
writers have begun to temper their reasoning by his conclusions, 
and now recognize that his books have been a leavening influence 


for the past half century. 


SIMILAR WANT OF . : : 
ee ee Whilst, however, commercial men may be said 


BETWEEN to know little of Ruskin’s economics, it cannot 
evens 8” be maintained that they take much more notice 
PRACTICE. of the orthodox scientific teachers. Whatever 
may have been learned at school from the instituted authorities, 
one is not long engaged in commerce before the academic apron- 
strings are cut, and those revered masters, whose logic was so 
accurate, soon seem quite out of date. Another order of things 
reigns, to which their deductions are inapplicable; and to all 
their methods of reasoning, competition brings an irreconcilable 
“if,” which renders them useless for the actual experience ef the 
individual student. 

Business, nowadays, is largely carried on under what the lawyers 
term “the cursed law of expediency,” and, although political 
economy, by its classification of, and reasoning upon, the facts and 
inferences which govern commerce, ought to be the business man’s 
proper study, he of all men neglects it most. He is content to 
make his own observations upon the forces operating in his par- 
ticular trade, and to work according to his own deductions there- 
from. The definite premisses of the scientific economists do not 
cover the details with which he has to contend, and consequently 
their deductions cannot be wholly applicable. For practical pur- 
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poses, their limitations make them as inadequate as Ruskin’s ideals. 
If it were otherwise, if commercial success were commensurate 
with a knowledge of the science of political economy, how shall 
we explain the fact that the percentage of business men who study 
the science is a very small one, and the majority practise and 
succeed without any knowledge of the science, as such, at all? 
Competition is continually converting “laws of expediency” 
into laws of permanency. Methods which have their origin in 
deception, lose by habit and general adoption their dishonest 
flavour, and are allowed to establish new limitations of value, both 
in the modus operandi of exchange, and in the art of adulteration. 
Customs of trade are powerful quantities in our law courts, and 
oftentimes ‘‘ season justice.” In commerce, therefore, expediency 
may be said to precede legality to a large extent; and the economic 
theory which claims to be “the science of business,” be it the 
mathematical method of Stanley Jevons, or the more abstract 
science of general averages, must, of necessity, be regularly cog- 
nisant of the ever-changing customs of trade. It will be merely 
departmental, too, if it does not include all classes of trade. 
Now, the man of commerce asks the scientist, how can you even 
hope to obtain a knowledge of these customs? Asa rule, they 
work long in secret, and men follow them tacitly. An act of gross 
injustice is often warranted on the score of ‘‘custom.”’ It would be 
useless to ignore the customs of trade in any theory of economics, 
merely because they are accidental. They are innumerable, and 
live a very long time in practice. 
rEcocNizeD _— But the scientists themselves have recognized this 
BY BAGEHOT. — difficulty. Twenty-five years ago Walter Bagehot 


put it into words which describe the position to-day as correctly 
as that of his time :— 


“Political Economy is an abstract science which labours under a 
special hardship. ‘Those who are conversant with its abstractions are 
usually without a true contact with its facts; those who are in con- 
‘ tact with its facts have usually little sympathy with, and little cog- 
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nisance of, its abstractions. Literary men who write about it are 
constantly using what a great teacher calls ‘unreal words’—that is, 
they are using expressions with which they have no complete vivid 
picture to correspond. They are like physiologists who have never 
dissected ; like astronomers who have never seen the stars; and, in 
consequence, just when they seem to be reasoning at their best, their 
knowledge of the facts falls short. Their primitive picture fails them, 
and their deduction altogether misses the mark—sometimes, indeed, 
goes astray so far that those who live and move among the facts 
boldly say that they cannot comprehend ‘how anyone can talk such 
nonsense.’ Yet, on the other hand, these people who live and move 
among the facts often, or mostly, cannot of themselves put together 
any precise reasoning about them. Men of business have a solid 
judgment—a wonderful guessing power of what is going to happen— 
each in his own trade; but they have never practised themselves in 
reasoning out their judgments, and in supporting their guesses by 
argument; probably, if they did so, some of the finer and correcter 
parts of their anticipations would vanish. They are like the sensible 
lady to whom Coleridge said: ‘ Madam, I accept your conclusion, but 
you must let me find the logic for it.” Men of business can no more 
put into words much of what guides their life than they could tell 
another person how to speak their language. And so the ‘theory of 
business’ leads a life of obstruction, because theorists do not see the 
business, and the men of business will not reason out the theories. 
Far from wondering that such a science is not completely perfect, we 
should rather wonder that it exists at all.” 

Economic Studies, Essay 1, p. 8, Ed. 1898. 


Despite this “special hardship” it were entirely idle to deny 
that political economy has done enormous and lasting good in the 
world. As Bagehot says, ‘‘ We are too familiar with the good 
we have thus acquired to appreciate it properly.” ‘The life 
of almost everyone in England—perhaps of every one—is dif- 
ferent and better in consequence of it.” But the theorists are as 
helpless as the men of business to change this “‘life of obstruction.” 
Our greatest political philosophers need writing up-to-date. 
“ There is little which is absolutely original in John Stuart Mill’s 
great work,” Bagehot maintains, and “all students since, begin 
with Mill and go back to all previous writers fresh from the study 
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of him. They see the whole subject with Mill’s eyes. They see 
in Ricardo and Adam Smith what he told them to see, and it is 
not easy to induce them to see anything else” (Jbid, p. 280). 
As a further consequence we have the theorists superseding each 
other and thereby increasing the difficulties of the science for the 
men of business. A few years previous to the time when Bagehot 
wrote the above, Stanley Jevons wrote to his brother Herbert, 
“‘ During the last session I have worked a good deal at political 
economy ; in the last few months I have fortunately struck out 
what I have no doubt is the true theory of economy so thorough- 
going and consistent, that I cannot now read other books on the 
subject without indignation.” This letter appears in Wicksteed’s 
Alphabet of Economic Science, p. xi, in which be brings Jevons up 
to 1888. 

Nae ant or Lt iS quite true that as business is conducted in 
CORRESPONDENCE. these days of increasing competition, the men who 
are engaged therein cannot put into words much of what guides 
their life. But the fact discloses the great stumbling-block of 
economic science. It is not from a lack of the faculty for reasoning 
out their judgments, or of the power of expressing them aright, 
it is because of the ever-changing character of “the accidental 
phenomena of modern commerce.” The forces and influences 
which operate in business move like the clouds, and are as unstable 
in form. But the work of the scientist in studying atmospheric 
influences is elementary compared with that of analysing com- 
mercial influences. The former provide him with measurable 
elements whose power and tendency he can, to a large extent, 
gauge; but the latter are the outcome of the most closely guarded 
shrewdness, and human temperament. Let the theorist spend a 
week at the London Wool Sales, or a day on the “flags” of the 
Liverpool Cotton Market, and let him demonstrate in the most 
accurate mathematical curve the functions of value in exchange and 
use as he finds them on the occasion of his visit. Where is the 
man of business who would be guided by that particular “curve” 
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on the following day even? How many “curves” per annum 
would he need, and would his “curve” suit his competitors equally 
well? There might come a day of like circumstances in every 
respect, when the theorist’s deductions would point the way to 
the only right course of action, but even in that case, the man of 
business would ask the theorist for protection against new possi- 
bilities which are often as powerful in fixing prices as actual quan- 
tities are, and which are only visible to the eye of experience. 

This is a practical age, and whether we deal with economics 
from Ruskin’s point of view, or from that of the scientist, the 
difficult fact remains that business is largely a game of “hide” 
and “seek.” The buyer no longer chides the seller with the state- 
ment, “It is nought,” but both having learned the function of 
— in regulating exchange value, as it exists apart from the 

unction of use, have developed methods of manipulating the func- 
tion of quantity which establishes price (the exchange value of 
articles) without any direct regard to the function of use. These 
methods are continually overruling the laws which govern known 
quantities, and regulating exchange values by the powers of sup- 
posed quantities. 

Take for illustration, the period known as “ between-seasons” 
in the markets for unmanufactured material, say, cotton. During 
this period the prices of yarns and cloth are largely controlled by 
the prospects of the quantity of the new crop, and the seller, who 
bargains regardless of these prospects, is liable to make very 
serious mistakes. From time to time recognised authorities arise, 
whose facilities for estimating the extent of the new crop have 
enabled them to give fairly accurate forecasts for a number of 
seasons, and who issue periodical reports of their investigations, 
which reports have an immediate effect upon the prices of cotton 
throughout the markets of the world. ‘The effect may be great 
or small, according to the amount of stock left of the old crops, 
but it exists, and the business-man asks the scientist for a theory 
that will control this effect. That it is far-reaching is obvious 
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from the movements in the money markets, and in other trades, 
more or less dependent upon the cotton trade. Out of these facts 
come “cotton corners,” and oftentimes strikes. No doubt Jevons’s 
mathematical system would furnish a formula each season for the 
relative values, from which successive values might be easily calcu- 
lated, and no question could be raised against his results. But 
the practical business-man dare not use the formula either in 
regard to first values or their successives, because in actual experi- 
ence economic functions operate in the physiological as well as in 
the mathematical sense. 

Markets have their “tempers,” and, as the big speculators know 
full well, these arise out of the temperament of the men who con- 
stitute them. The hopes and fears which are created in the 
individual in face of a great monopoly, or of a great uncertainty 
such as the next crop of raw material, are of the same kind in all 
men, whatever difference there may be in degree. The scientiftc 
economist, whether reasoning from general averages, or from the 
more particular method of fixing quantities for mathematics, takes 
these in the aggregate and gauges them according to the effect 
which they produce on the prices current. He can do no other. 
In balancing cause and effect he may argue from the aggregate to 
the individual, or from the individual to the aggregate, and lay 
bare facts which every man of commerce will find invaluable, but 
his economic reasoning can only proceed from the ultimate result 
as expressed in market prices. Causes may be physiological, but 
effects must be stated mathematically. 

The man of commerce, however, has to take account of both 
the individual and the aggregate results. As the head of some 
monopoly controlling millions of money, and hundreds of thousands 
of employees, or as the humble individual selling the produce of 
his own handiwork, he can no more work his business by mathe- 
matics than he can control the methods and prices of his competitors. 
However consistent he may be to scientific economics, the “ in- 
dependent variables” or x quantities, which can only be dealt with 
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upon the grounds of ‘“‘ compromise,”’ are so numerous that the rules 
of the science are lost in the multiplicity of the exceptions. It is 
not so much that he disputes the methods of the scientists, but 
that he finds, as said above, that they only carry him half-way. 
Let us take another illustration in detail. On the first page of 
Wicksteed’s Alphabet of Economic Science he states: 


One quantity or measurable thing (y), is a function of another 
measurable thing (x), if any change in x will produce or “determine” 
a definite corresponding change in y. Thus the sum I pay for a piece of 
cloth of given quality is a function of its length, because any alteration 
in the length purchased will cause a definite corresponding alteration 
in the sum I have to pay. 

If I do not stipulate that the cloth shall be of the same quality in 
every case, the sum to be paid will still bea function of the length, 
though not of the length alone, but of the quality also, For it remains 
true that an alteration in the length will always produce a definite 
corresponding alteration in the sum to be paid, although a contem- 
poraneous alteration in the quality may produce another definite 
alteration (in the same or the opposite sense) at the same time In 
this case the sum to be paid would be “a function of two variables.” 
It might still be said, however, without qualification or supplement, 
that “the sum to be paid is a function of the length”’; for the state- 
ment though not complete, would be perfectly correct. It asserts 
that every change of length causes a corresponding change in the sum 
to be paid, and it asserts nothing more. It is therefore true without 
qualification. In this book we shall generally confine ourselves to the 
consideration of one variable at a time. 


It would be foolish to attempt to gainsay such reasoning as this. 
It is the ABC of common sense as well as of economic science, 
and it is on the right lines to demonstrate the truth of the pro- 
position laid down at the commencement of this useful book, 
namely, that “the value in use and the value in exchange of any 
commodity are two distinct, but connected, functions of the 
quantity of the commodity possessed by the persons or the com- 
munity to whom it is valuable.” The man of commerce can 
refute neither the proposition nor the deduction. But what is his 
actual experience? He finds that the “ exchange value,” or price, 
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is fixed, and is changed, without any regard to the “ use value.” 
Given a price for a length of cloth, and y (the length) becomes a 
function of x (the price), whether y is constituted of two or more 
variables, thus far the theorist and the practical man are together. 
But in establishing the length (y), for the price («), the theorist 
has no laws that will control the exigencies of competition, which 
are continually creating new variables, and the man of commerce 
must resort to his “guessing.” It would require the aid of all 
the social sciences to explain why communities generally demand 
cheapness as an essential in their purchases; why individuals are 
content to buy cloth because the price (x) is low, even when they 
know that the length (y) will be considerably reduced the first 
time it passes through the wash-tub or the bleacher’s vat. It is 
here where the abstract sciences become more abstract; where the 
theorist himself must resort to “guessing.” Nor will it suffice to 
introduce other correlative terms for the purpose of reasoning out 
a theory. Business men find that most variables are subject to 
other variables, unknown to the scientists, in a manner too illogical 
to allow them to be resolved into theories. 

In the above illustration the scientist is safe in his reasoning as 
long as he deals with the cloth of a single manufacturer, or of a 
number of manufacturers whose cloths are identical in quality 
of yarns, make, and weight. But in competition, a dozen makers 
may put cloths on the market, each answering the requirements of 
function x (price) in length and weight, and the dealer may supply 
his customers with any one of them in the grey, or unbleached 
state, without fear of complaint; and yet, such are the secrets of 
sizing, of manipulating the counts of the yarns used for the warp 
and weft, that probably no two would come from the bleacher’s 
vat of equal intrinsic value. Now the scientist’s difficulty here 
would not be in finding fresh functional letters for these cloths in 
their changed conditions and values; but in so developing his 
theory as to make it workable by the man of business in contending 
against adulteration on the one hand, and ignorance of buyers on 
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the other ; in actual experience, he would require more letters than 
he could work with for unexpected changes both in functions 
y and x. 

imporTANT reT Lhe greatest difficulty with which the man of busi- 
HARDLY CATCU- ness has to contend in buying and selling, and in 
OF INDIVIDUAL the management of manufacture, is the difficulty of 
CHARACTER. _— rightly estimating the tastes and temperament of 
his particular public. Just as in the commerce of raw materials, 
referred to previously, prices fluctuate along with the hopes and 
fears of the individuals operating therein, so in the production and 
exchange of the manufactured goods, in the fixing of price 
( function x) and in the process of manufacture (function y), 
human sentiment plays such an important part, that however 
closely correlated these functions may be for mathematical reasoning, 
they form no permanent basis of reasoning for practical commerce. 
Of course, we must not make one theorist answerable for the 
methods of another. Jevons may, as he wrote, have found she 
true theory of economy, and no longer be able to read other books 
on the subject without indignation; but when he came to deal 
with the “moral and political capabilities of human nature,” he 
would certainly have to adopt Prof. Marshall’s dictum, namely, 
‘on these matters the economist has no special means of informa- 
tion; he must do as others do, and guess as best he can.” 
(Elements of Economics, vol. i, p. 4.) 

This is exactly what business-men have to do, and out of their 
“guessing” come the facts which make “an opening for the 
methods and tests of exact science.” Thus the theorist is antici- 
pated; and his judgments upon the past can only guide the 
business-man when prospects and the correlation of functions are 
exactly the same. Practical experience “ guesses” this to be 
impossible: and the methods of the scientists do not warrant any 
other conclusion. Neither in the theory of science nor in practice 
can the influence of sentiment be ignored, and the men of business 
dare not trust their judgments to theoretic methods which ignore it. 
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“The advantage which economics has over other branches of social 
science,” says Prof. Marshall, “appears to arise from the fact that, 
while they deal almost exclusively with the gua/ity of human motive, 
it deals with guantity as well as quality: for it concerns itself chiefly 
with just that class of motives which are measurable, and therefore are 
specially suited for scientific treatment. An opening is made for the 
methods and tests of exact science as soon as the force of a person’s 
motive can be measured by the sum of money, which he will just give 
up in order to secure a desired satisfaction, or again the sum which is 
just required to induce him to undergo a certain fatigue. In all this 
we take as little notice as possible of individual peculiarities of temper 
and character. . . . . Wewatch the conduct of a whole class of 
people—sometimes of a whole nation, sometimes only those living in a 
certain district, more often those engaged in some particular trade at 
some time and place; and by the aid of statistics, or in other ways, we 
ascertain how much money on the average the members of the par- 
ticular group we are watching, are just willing to pay as the price of 
a certain thing which they desire, or how much must be offered to 
induce them to undergo a certain amount of abstinence that they dislike. 
The measurement of motive thus obtained is not indeed perfectly 
accurate ; for if it were, economics would rank with the most advanced 
of the physical sciences, and not as it actually does with the least 
advanced.” —( Elements of Economics, vol. i, pp. 34, 35-) 


VARIETY OF : Seacoast 
coer ee anp OF course, Prof. Marshall recognises the limitations 


CIRCUMSTANCE Of this method of measuring motive. On page 79 
VITLATE THEORY, Ne notes the difficulty which really renders the 

method useless from Ruskin’s point of view :— 
‘A shilling is the measure of less pleasure to a rich man, than to 
a poor one. A rich man in doubt whether to spend a shilling on 
a single cigar, is weighing against one another smaller pleasures 
than a poor man, who is doubting whether to spend a shilling on 
a supply of tobacco that will last him fora month, . . . In 
other words the richer a man becomes, the less is the marginal 
utility of money to him; every increase in his resources increases 
the price which he is willing to pay for any given pleasure. And 
in the same way every diminution of his resources increases the 
marginal utility of money to him, and diminishes the price that he 
is willing to pay for any pleasure.” And yet, notwithstanding 
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this fact, he continues to reason out his theory on page 35, in the 
quotation given above, viz., “the measurement is accurate enough 
to enable experienced persons to forecast fairly well the extent of the 
results that will follow from changes in which motives of this kind 
are chiefly concerned. Thus, for instance, they can estimate very 
closely the payment that will be required to produce an adequate 
supply of labour of any grade, from the lowest to the highest, for 
a new trade which it is proposed to start in any place. And when 
they visit a factory of a kind that they have never seen before, 
they can tell within a shilling or two a week what any particular 
worker is earning, by merely observing how far his is a skilled 
occupation and what strain it involves on his physical, mental, and 
moral faculties. They can predict with tolerable certainty what 
rise of price will result from a given diminution of the supply of a 
certain thing, and how that increased price will react on the 
supply. . . . 

‘And, starting from simple considerations of this kind, they 
can go on to analyse the causes which govern the local distribution 
of different kinds of industry, the terms on which people living in 
distant places exchange their goods with one another, and so on.” 
EFFECT OF In all this the theorists may maintain a consistency 
TRADE UNIONS. jn their line of reasoning from their own starting 
point. But when they come up with the experience of men of 
business they find that as a matter of fact wages are very seldom 
fixed upon such a basis nowadays in England. Such a method of 
measuring motive may apply to countries where commerce is in a 
primitive stage of development; but here, where Trade Unions 
have more to do, directly or indirectly, with the fixing of the wages 
of workpeople than either individual motive or market prices, 
different premisses are required by practical men of business. The 
complex influences coming from the various forces which operate 
through Employers’ Federations, and Industrial Combinations, or 
“Combines,” can no longer be reasoned out upon the historical 
line of Economy. The scientists may trace present results to their 
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causes, but can they demonstrate further consequences by the same 
method? Competition has brought us into the period of Coercion. 
Organization of Labour in the staple trades of the country has 
developed new relationships between Capital and Labour which 
materially affect the old methods of international commerce. 
When we see Employers’ Federations meeting Employees Associa- 
tions for the purpose of fixing the rates of wages to be paid 
according to a relative margin upon the raw material for the 
manufacture of the goods, we are apt to conclude that the fact 
augurs well for the aad So it does where strikes are to be 
avoided. But does it assist the scientist’s method of measuring 
human motive, or remove the necessity for ‘guessing ”’ the “moral 
and political capabilities of human nature”? The men of business 
know that it does not. They experience daily that cause and effect 
in business cannot be reduced to such definite rules even under 
such a salutary regime as this. When the scientist, as Bagehot 
says, ‘assumes that every man always makes that which brings 
him in most at least cost” (p. 7), he must include the labourer. 
And are we not at the present moment face to face with the prob- 
lem, which is troubling the trade unionists as much as their 
employers,—how to induce the labourer to produce the most he 
can during the time for which he is paid wages? The employer 
wants the most, but there are many labourers who believe that if 
they produce more than the average man, they are depriving a 
fellow workman of a proportionate means of employment. And, 
whilst on the one hand we have a favourite notion that British 
supremacy in the commercial world is largely due to the superiority 
of the British workman, who can produce more and better results 
with the same machinery than his foreign brethren, on the other 
hand, there are many important authorities who maintain that 
one of the causes why our continental and American competitors 
are passing us is that the workmen over there believe that in 
striving for the greatest output in their capacity, they will secure 
the greater portion of the world’s business. 
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UNSOUND . . . . i . . 
ee Whichever theory is right, the scientist is left with 


ISOLATING one the same difficulty of ‘‘ guessing” at the moral and 
Ase eer 4 political capabilities of human nature. Nor by 


HUMAN NATURE, leaving Prof. Marshall and seeking other theories 
among the scientists do we find a solution of the problem. 
Bagehot may be more exact in his definition of what the science 
of Political Economy really is, but his “ assuming” is only another 
form of Marshall’s “ guessing.” 


The science of Political Economy as we have it in England may be 
defined as the science of business, such as business is in large produc- 
tive and trading communities. It is an analysis of that world so 
familiar to many Englishmen—the “great commerce” by which 
England has become rich. It assumes the principal facts which make 
that commerce possible, and, as is the way of an abstract science, it 
isolates and simplifies them ; it detaches them from the confusion with 
which they are mixed in fact. And it deals too with the men who 
carry on that commerce, and who make it possible. It assumes a sort 
of human nature such as we see everywhere around us, and again it 
simplifies that human nature; it looks at one part of it only. Dealing 
with matters of “business,” it assumes that man is actuated only by 
motives of business. It assumes that every man who makes anything, 
makes it for money, that he always makes that which brings him in 
most at least cost, and that he will make it in the way that will pro- 
duce most and spend least; it assumes that every man who buys, buys 
with his whole heart, and that he who sells, sells with his whole heart, 
each wanting to gain all possible advantage. Of course we know that 
this is not so, that men are not like this; but we assume it for 
simplicity’s sake, asan hypothesis. And this deceives many excellent 
people, for from deficient education they have very indistinct ideas 


what an abstract science is.—(Economic Studies; Essay I, pp. 6-7, ed. 
1898.) 


To the experienced man of business this is rather an elementary 
view of human nature as it exists and operates in commerce. It is 
right to assume that everyone engaged therein has the primary 
object of making money, but to “look at this part of human 
nature only,” and to attempt to build a science upon it which shall 
enable men of business “to reason out their judgments and sup- 
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port their guesses by argument,” is, to say the least, an inadequate 
means to an end. Men of business may, “from deficient educa- 
tion, have very indistinct ideas what an abstract science is,” but 
they do know that a science based upon such a limited hypothesis 
as this, will be very limited in its usefulness for business purposes. 
When every conceivable trait of human nature is brought into 
fullest operation in commercial transactions, when the most 
successful men of business are those who know most about these 
traits, and all their experience goes to extend their knowledge of 
them, how can we “ simplify that human nature by looking at one 
part of it only in the science of business ”’? 

One fact we may here note in passing, namely, that whatever it 
may claim as an abstract, social science, Political Economy is 
essentially the science of Business; and that when Adam Smith, 
Mill, Jevons, and others are reasoning out the Science of Wealth, 
they are dealing (according to Bagehot) with “the Great Commerce 
by which England has become rich.” 

In confessing his scepticism that commerce can be codified and 
governed by concrete scientific principles, the man of business does 
not set himself to contradict the methods and conclusions of the 
theorists as far as they go. He might as well say that Astronomy 
is a fruitless science because it cannot count the nebule of the 
heavens. No; he sees the entire necessity that they should carry 
on their good work of investigation, and uses their facts for all 
they are worth. 

At the same time, experience presents the truth more forcibly 
day by day, that notwithstanding the proof provided by Lord 
Farrer’s Statistical Abstract that under Free Trade there is a steady 
increase in England’s commerce and capital, the individual struggle 
to make money in the world of competition grows keener and 
more strenuous. The general average of prosperity has been raised 
marvellously during the last half century, but it has not removed 
the doubt and misgiving which hang over the individual outlook 
into the future. We get periodical mental tonics from the sermons 
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of merchant noblemen when they show us how they have amassed 
their fortunes, but, ge generally, hope belongs only to him 
who possesses the spirit of the gladiator, confident in his own 
strength and resource. And the business man asks the scientific 
economist why commerce is subject to this outlook when it is 
economically successful? It is no answer to deem him pessimistic 
and ignorant of the science. Even as an abstract science economics 
has lived long enough to have discovered some fundamental prin- 
ciples which are continuous and inviolable: we might expect from 
it a lessening of this harrowing doubt, a more permanently assured 
sustenance and peaceful life. 

PERCEIVED By Whatever may be said concerning Ruskin’s conten- 
ROGEES. tion that Political Economy cannot be a science, 
there is no doubt that his diagnosis of some of the errors of the 
theorists agrees largely with the actual experience of business men, 

and as their difficulties increase they are seeking to know more of 
his teaching. At the very commencement of Unto This Last he 
shows how Bagehot’s theory of “assuming” a human nature is 
logically wrong. 


“The social affections,” says the economist, “are accidental and 
disturbing elements in human nature; but avarice and the desire of 
progress are constant elements. Let us eliminate the inconstants, and, 
considering the human being merely as a covetous machine, examine by 
what laws of labour, purchase, and sale, the greatest accumulative 
result in wealth is obtainable. Those laws once determined, it will 
be for each individual afterwards to introduce as much of the disturbing 
affectionate element as he chooses, and to determine for himself the 
result on the new conditions supposed. 

“This would be a perfectly logical and successful method of analysis, 
if the accidentals, afterwards to be introduced, were of the same 
nature as the powers first examined. Supposing a body in motion to 
be influenced by constant and inconstant forces, it is usually the 
simplest way of examining its course to trace it first under the persistent 
conditions, and afterwards introduce the causes of variation. But the 
disturbing elements in the social problem are not of the same nature 
as the constant ones: they alter the essence of the creature under 
examination the moment they are added; they operate, not mathe- 
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matically, but chemically, introducing conditions which render all our 
previous knowledge unavailable.”—Pars. 1 and 2, pp. 2-3. 


As the common phrase goes, this is business, whether it be 
scientific or not. We are all more or less “‘ covetous machines,” 
in the economist’s sense, but it is the experience of every man 
oftentimes when all the laws of labour, purchase, and sale, seem 
to be working with economic accuracy, some unforeseen event 
occurs, traceable directly to sentiment, and upsets all calculations 
and plans. It can neither be measured nor ignored. It limits its 
influence neither to particular departments of Home Trade ware- 
houses, nor to shippers’ indents. It can change both fashion and 
tastes. It generates all sorts of other disturbing elements in the 
commercial world, which alter exchange values, and things go out 
of use because they are out of fashion. To sum up such events 
and their consequences as mere whims and fancies of the sentiment, 
and eliminate them from our reasoning, would simply ‘“ make 
business impossible.’”’ They are, as Ruskin says, of another nature 
than the “constant elements,” and “introduce conditions which 
render all previous knowledge unavailable.” But they are of no 
less importance. 

If the business-man must eliminate the disturbing elements of 
the social affections, there will be little left to guide him in his 
science of business. What are the cardinal considerations in the 
giving of credit? Character and capability. Does the banker look 
at that part of human nature only which Bagehot “‘assumes’’ when 
estimating the limit of a tradesman’s overdraft, or discounting 
his acceptances? Some years ago Lord Avebury, then Sir John 
Lubbock, stated that of the millions of money turned over in the 
trade of ‘this country annually, not more than one-tenth of one 
per cent. was in actual bullion. What part, we may ask, did 
personal character play in transacting the remaining decimal nine 
per cent.? and what proportion of it was based entirely upon the 
human nature which Bagehot “‘assumes’’? Character, which is 
the direct outcome of the social affections, may be an inconstant 
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to be eliminated from the science of business, but it is the ever- 
present problem which every man of business has to study, and it 
is the greatest power which makes commerce possible. How shall 
we eliminate it from any economic theory of finance ? 

«comBines” AN The limits of this paper forbid full consideration 
INJURY D one of the working of the Limited Liability Companies 
BY SUCH Act, but the investigation, on economic lines, of the 
ABSTRACTION. flotation of a public company, more especially of 
the latest feature of such flotations termed ‘ combines,” would 
bring us face to face with such a manipulation of social affections, 
or sentiment, that none but a Ruskin, or a Carlyle, could deal 
adequately with the facts. 

The origin and history of any ordinary share script which has 
acquired the qualification of a Stock Exchange Quotation, would 
furnish a complication of facts and their influences arising entirely 
out of the social affections, which no scientist, seeking “ the basis 
of pure truth,” could eliminate from his theories. ‘‘ Inconstants,” 
or the accidental, disturbing affectionate elements are as powerful 
in business as the constants, and the man will make little money 
who either eliminates them, or waits until they can be measured by 
sums of money. 

The hypotheses of actual commerce must have a much wider 
purview, even at the risk of becoming complex, than the scientists 
allow, if men are to develop business. And whilst Ruskin’s 
theories are not practicable so long as the accumulation of wealth 
is the sole object of business, and the sole subject of Economics, yet 
his view of the science is in exact accord with the business-man’s 
experience—“ Political Economy (as taught by the scientists) is in 
reality nothing more than the investigation of some accidental 
phenomena of modern commercial operations.” He does not 
condemn it; but, of any theory which leaves out the fullest con- 
sideration of the social affections, he says, “I do not deny the 
truth of this theory; I simply deny its applicability to the present 
phase of the world.” So say the men of business. 
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The truth which practical men realize by reading Ruskin in the 
light of their own experience is, that many of the forces in the 
accumulation of wealth, which the theorists have used as quantities 
in their reasoning, have lost their constructive power. Some of 
them have become destructive, and must now be dealt with in 
some other branch of social science. They have worked with 
human nature hitherto, but are beginning to work upon it at a 
great cost of human life. We see this truth in the overbearing 
mental strain forced upon men in business; in the severe necessity 
laid upon labour to produce more quantity; in unhealthy occu- 
pations; in ugly towns; polluted atmosphere; and in many 
other directions, not least in the deadening of conscience by the 
immoral customs of trade. One of the most painful results of the 
“Combine” theory, which aims at making money by centralisation 
of management and decentralisation of interest, is the wholesale 
discharge of old and tried servants who have spent the best years 
of their lives in building up the concerns ‘‘ combined,” and who 
are prevented from following the occupations for which they are 
qualified, unless they emigrate, to find employment with competing 
firms abroad. Large numbers of men who have shown their 
abilities by their promotion to be foremen and heads of depart- 
ments are at the present moment at their wit’s end how to eke 
out a living when their savings have been entirely spent. Here 
we have competent and willing labour thrown into idleness, but 
until it grows to a notable quantity scientific economists will pass 
it over as a mere minor consequence of a practice that promotes 
the greatest good of the greatest number. It is the operation of 
the economic law of the survival of the fittest. The market values 
of “combine” shares generally, and the profits paid to shareholders, 
do not, however, give economic proof that the unfittest have been 
discharged. 

LIFE, WIDEST ‘This law,” says Professor Marshall, ‘‘is often 

thr tne =** misunderstood; and taken to mean that those 

WEALTH. organisms tend to survive which are dest fitted to 
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benefit the environment. But this is not its meaning. It states 
that those organisms tend to survive which are dest fitted to utilize 
the enviroment for their own purposes. Now those that utilize 
the environment most may turn out to be those that benefit it 
most. But it must not be assumed in any particular case that they 
are thus beneficial without special study of that case” (Elements 
of Economics, p. 160). 

This definition is in complete harmony with Ruskin’s view of 
economics, only, he takes up the position that political economy 
ought to preserve the environment that can be utilized. “The 
aim of all economy is the extension of life.” 


“If the accumulation of money, or of exchangeable property, were 
a certain means of extending existence, it would be useless, in dis- 
cussing economical questions, to fix our attention upon the more 
distant object—life, instead of the immediate one—money. But it is 
not so. Money may sometimes be accumulated at the cost of life, 
or by limitations of it; that is to say, either by hastening the deaths 
of men, or preventing their births. It is, therefore, necessary to keep 
clearly in view the ultimate object of economy ; and to determine the 
expediency of minor operations with reference to the ulterior end.”"— 
(Munera Pulveris, pp. 3-4.) 


It is remarkable that so recent a representative of scientific 
economics as Marshall, holding such a view of the great problem 
of The Survival of the Fittest, should, in his reasoning, pay so 
little attention to the matter of environment. If the fittest are 
those who dest utilize their environment, then the preservation, or 
the development of the most useful environment becomes one of 
the most important theories in economics. And, instead of the 
accumulation of money, or exchangeable property, constituting its 
chief aim, the science ought to become more biological, and per- 
fection in correspondences its sole purpose. Which is Ruskin’s 
contention. 


“The perfect type of manhood, as just stated, involves the per- 
fections (whatever we may hereafter determine these to be) of his 
body, affections, and intelligence. ‘The material things, therefore, 
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which it is the object of political economy to produce and use (or 
accumulate for use), are things which serve either to sustain and 
comfort the body, or exercise rightly the affections and form the in- 
telligence. Whatever truly serves either of these purposes is ‘ useful’ 
to man, wholesome, healthful, helpful, or holy. By seeking such things, 
man prolongs and increases his life upon earth.” —{ Munera Pulveris, 


p. 6.) 


If, therefore, Marshall would have the fittest survive, he cannot 
limit the measurement of human motive to the sum of money 
which an individual, or a number of individuals, will just give 
up in order to secure a desired satisfaction; the nature of the 
desire, and the satisfaction, must be examined before the money 
can be counted a correct measurement. 

From this point of view Ruskin’s definition of Wealth is 
neither so impractical, nor so much out of harmony with logical 
science, as has been often stated. 

Before the intrinsic value, the life-giving power, inherent in 
anything, ¢. g., in wheat, air, flowers, painting, poetry, can become 
effectual value, 


“a certain state is necessary in the recipient of it. The digesting, 
breathing, and perceiving functions must be perfect in the human 
creature before the food, air, or flowers can become of their full value 
to it. The production of effectual value, therefore, always involves two 
needs: first, the production of a thing essentially useful; then the production 
of the capacity to use it. Where the intrinsic value and acceptant 
capacity come together there is effectual value, or wealth ; where there 
is either no intrinsic value, or no acceptant capacity, there is no 
effectual value; that is to say, no wealth. A horse is no wealth to us 
if we cannot ride, nor a picture, if we cannot see, mor can any noble 
thing be wealth, except te a noble person. As the aptness of the user 
increases, the effectual value of the thing used increases; and in its 
entirety can co-exist only with perfect skill of use, and fitness of 
nature.”—( Munera Pulveris, pp. 9-10.) 


RUSKIN —_ : 
pl No scientist has yet proved the fallacy of this 


BEST FOR ITS__ reasoning. It is quite as logical for business pur- 


ATTAINMENT, 
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accumulation of wealth its sole object. But it is more than a 
theory; it is a fundamental truth, requiring no hypothesis, or 
assumed human nature for a “constant,” and one which proves 
itself. There has been a great deal of sermonizing about the 
folly of living, and working, with the purpose of dying rich. 
Ruskin shows us a mode and purpose of life which are far higher 
and happier, and at the same time practical and individually 
applicable. A man may do business upon Ruskin’s ideal, even in 
these competitive days, if he will not measure his successes by 
money values. Business-men cannot accept some of Ruskin’s 
own methods of realizing his ideals, because he was rich and 
generous. Philanthropy like his implies an abundant capital. 
Still, to produce, buy, and sell, with the object of attaining the 
fullest effectual values as he describes them, is neither unscientific 
nor unbusinesslike. As a matter of fact, some of our most sub- 
stantial commercial houses have won success by concentrating 
attention on the production of things of the greatest intrinsic 
value ; and have been able to maintain prices based upon legitimate 
cost which have established their own market values. Of course, 
it is idle to ignore the enormous difficulty of doing this nowadays, 
especially with new concerns, without ample capital. As com- 
petition and the complications of finance increase the difficulties 
will be greater. But for the personal consideration of the rewards 
of a commercial life, Ruskin’s point of view is infinitely more 
serviceable to the business-man than all the theories of the mer- 
cantile economists put together. It is true that in the fierce 
competition with deception and adulteration, which apply to 
methods as well as manufacture, he may not be allowed to produce 
and offer things of the greatest intrinsic value; but he may strive 
to develop his individual capacity for obtaining the greatest use 
from the things which he possesses. And, as this motive spreads 
itself in commerce, the theory of the accumulation of wealth will 
lose its force. Once the business-man fully grasps Ruskin’s point 
of view, much that has seemed paradoxical and self-contradictory, 
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falls into direct sequence; and the original distrust of him as a 
mere art-teacher disappears. There is no limit, perhaps, to the 
service which science can render to business, whether such science 
be physical or economic; but the practical man, while among the 
first to recognize this, is also firmest in insistence that it shall be 
real science. Let me close with two brief quotations from this 
idealist who worshipped facts. 
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Political economy is neither an art nora science; but a system of 
conduct and legislature, founded on the sciences, directing the arts, 
and impossible, except under certain conditions of moral culture. 

The study which lately in England has been called Political 
Economy is in reality nothing more than the investigation of some 
accidental phenomena of modern commercial operations, nor has it 
been true in its investigation even of these. —(Munera Pulveris, pp. 1-2). 

There is no Wealth but Life. Life, including all its powers of love, 
of joy, and of admiration. That country is the richest which nourishes 
the greatest number of noble and happy human beings; that man is 
richest who, having perfected the functions of his own life to the 
utmost, has also the widest helpful influence, both personal, and by 
means of his possessions, over the lives of others. 

A strange political economy; the only one, nevertheless, that ever 
was or can be.—(Unto This Last, p. 156.) 
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